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One ear, in advance, $3.00. 
Terms { ) e copies, Ten Cents, 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. .. .. Special attention 
iven to Church, Col eRe, and Academy Bells..... 
fliustrated Catalogue sent free. 18 zz 


DIRECTORY 


Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Conservatory of Music, 


MUSIC HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 


OVER 11,000 PUPILS SINCE ITS OR- 
GANIZATION IN 1867. 


The most eminent artists and instructors employed. In- 
struction given in all departments of Music. Special attention 
to Music Teaching in Public Schools, and Modern Lan- 
guages. Beginners and pupils in all stages of advancement 
taught in graded classes of four or six, or in private if desired. 
Special classes of two or three also formed. Largest num- 
ber of FREE ADVANTAGES of any Conservatory, including 
Lectures, Pupils’ and Artists’ Concerts, Sight-reading 
Classes, Oratorio Rehearsals, etc., equivalent to sEVENTY~ 
Five /essons of one hour each per term. 

Musical Library open to pupils. Situations, etc., pro- 
cured. Tuition exceptionally low. Four terms of ten weeks 
each, beginning in September, November, February, and 
April. For circulars and full information, address 

12 E. TOURJEE, Director. 


Custom Shirts. 


We have pleasure in announcing to our friends and cus- 
tomers that we have organized, i our own workshop, a 
department for the man ure of 


Fine Shirts 


TO MEASURE. 
Orders will now be taken in our Furnishing Goods Depart- 
ment, and we give the assurance that no pains shall be spared 
to have them executed promptly and in a satisfactory man- 


ner,—it being our intention to furnish the very best articles 
that can be produced in this line, and at fair prices. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 
202 Washington Street. 


BEST SPRING OVERCOATS, 


Just made up in present styles, from the choicest imported 
materials, at retail, at fair prices, by the manufacturers. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 
202 Washington Street. 


LOWER OBJECT-LESSONS; 
Or, First Lessons in Botany. From the French of 
M. Emm. Le Maout. $5 pages, 47 wood cuts ; cloth bind- 
ing, price 6s cts. For sale by translator, Miss A. L. Pace, 
Danvers, lass., who will supply teachers and educators. 
Sample copies on receipt of 50 cents. zom 


How TO MAKE CANDY. 


just Tells how make Chocolate 
‘ops, Bonbons, Peppermints, enges, Bronchial 
Troches, Cough, Cocoanut, and all kinds of Candies. Di- 
rections simple, —everything easily made at home. Full 
Garten, on Flavoring Extracts and Soda-Water Syrups. 
rice Fifty Cents, y mail, post-paid. 
P. FLETCHER & CO., Publishers, 
1g¢ P. O. Box 450, HARTFORD, CT. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
NEW ENGLAND AGENCY 


FOR THE 


Introduction of their Educational Series of Books. 


A. C. STOCKIN, Agent, 
41 Franklin Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 
given for Introduction or 
Catalogues on application. 6 


Boston UNIVERSITY—W.. F. Warren, LL.D., 

President. For information cencerning any Department 

address the apneagnate Dean, Boston, Mass. 
School of Theology—Dean, Rev. J. E. Latimer, D.D. 
School of Law—Dean, Hon. Geo. >. Hillard, LL.D. 
School of Medicine—Dean, |. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Lib’1 Arts—Dean, Rev. J.W. Lindsay, D.D. 
College of Music— Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus.D. 


CABLETON COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. Open to 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. SteoNG, D.D. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N.H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smitu, D.D., LL.D. 


AMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N. Y. For cata- 
logues address the President, 5. G. Brown. D.D. 


SCHOOLS. 


XOLUMBIA LAW SCHOOL.— Law Department of 
Columbia College. For circulars address h ae We 
Dwicut, 8 Great Jones street, N. Y. 


NION UNIVERSITY— Law School at Albany, N.Y. 
For circulars address Isaac Epwarps, Esq. 


LAY SCHOOL of the Cincinnati College. For 
circulars address H. A. Morritt, Dean, Cincinnati, O. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocurane, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College ddress Prof E. 
R. RuGGuies, Hanover, N. H. 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course Field practice Address Prof. 
C. Stacey, Schenectady, N. Y¥ 


Howarp UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
usual Academic and Professional departments, conducted 
by able Faeulties. J. M. Lancston, LL.D., acting-Pres’t. 


[ELiNols COLLEGE and Whipple Academy, 
Jacksonville, Ill. A college of high rank. A first-class 
preparatory school. Address J. M. SrurTEVANT, Pres’ t. 


INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Jil. J. M. Grecory, Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


JTOWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For ee etc., 
address the President, Gzorce F. Macoun, D. 


LArAzzETr= COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YouNGMAN. 


Ohio. For cata- 


COLLEGE, Mariet 
. ANDREWs. 


logue, etc., address the President, I. 


ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
- LEGE. W. S. Crark, President, Amherst, Mass. 


NOETE WESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, Il. 
For particulars address C. H. Fowxrr, D.D., Prest. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science —Prof. D. Bonbright, A.M., Dean. 
College of Technology—Prof. O. Marcy, LL.D., oe 
Woman's College of Liter. and Art—Ellen M. Soule, “ 
College of Theology (Garrett Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 
) D.D., Sen. Prof. 
College of Law—Hon. dodge H. Booth, LL.D., Dean. 
College of Medicine —N.5. Davis, A.M., M.D., Dean. 
Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. Fisk, A.M., Principal. 
Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. Mayo, Director. 1622 
OCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


GYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y. ; E. O. 
Haven, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor. Has the following 


Departments organized: 
Gol .of Lib’] Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., Pres’t. 
Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons—F. Hyde, M.D., Dean. 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
For information address i’rof. J. P. Grirrin, A. M., Registrar. 
GQ WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For information, etc., address SAMUEL KNEELAND, 
Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 2z 
ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific Dep. 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Green, LL.D. 


REPARATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for 
all Schools of Science. A. COLIN, 1,267, B’dway, N.Y. 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 

A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowng, Troy, N_Y. 

HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 

7 College Address Prof.G J Brusn, New Haven, Ct. 


CHOOL OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor- 
, mation address Dr. C. F. ( HANDLER, E. 49th St., N.Y. 


ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
Schools, L. S. Burnawx, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 
LBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 
For information address Dr. J.V. Lansinc, Albany, N.Y. 
ELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
New York City. For circular and information apply to 
AusTIN FLINT, JRr., Secretary. 
INCINNATI COLLEGE of Med. and Su ry, 


Cincinnati, 0. For circulars and information, ress 
J. A. Tuacker, M.D., Sec’y, cor. Plum and Longworth Sts. 


cLectric MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 
New York, holds two sessions (four months) amnually, 
commencing October and February. The Medical Eclectic, 
48 pp.; $1.50 a year. ow? copies furnished. Address 
Ropert S. Newton, M.D., 137 West 47th St., N.Y. City. 
MzDiIcat DEPARTMENT of Harvard University. 
For catal or further information address Dr. R. H. 
Fitz, >ec’ y, 108 Boylston street, Boston. = 
EW YORK HOMC@OPATHIC MED. COLL., 


cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 
J. W. Dowxine, M.D., ean, 568 Fifth ave., N.Y. 


PREPARATORY SCHCOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Qui Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares Boys for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmocx, LL.D. 
AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825 Has 
prepared over 600 yong Men for College. Address 

W. S. Smit, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


- BALL SCHOOL, 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, 
The different departments, Kindergarte 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both 
twenty-one years of age. Special 
sections of Upper Department. 


ONN. LITERARY IS 
First-class School for 
study. Instruction thorg 


es. Three courses 
- Suorrs, A.M., Princ. 


E,— South Williamstown, 
Established in 1842. re- 

pares Boys for Colleg for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address Benj. F. Miius, A.M., Principal. 
REENWICH ACADEMY, East Greenwich, R. I. 
Department of Boston University. Prepares 
students of both sexes for any college. First-class Musical 
and Commercial departments, Address Rev. F. D. 
LEE, Principal. 10 


HUSGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
Thorough preparation given for any College, or Poly- 
technic Schoo!, or for West Point. Apply ok B. Wat 
kins, A.M., Principal, Adams, N. Y 

IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 

ter, Mass. Fits its cadets for common and scientific 
pursuits. C. B. Superintendent. 9 
MILWAUKEE ACADEMY, Milwaukee, Wis. Es- 

tablished 1864. A thoroughly reliable College-prepa- 
ratory School for Boys. For catalogues address re ARK- 
HAM, Principal. 


Mstie VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Conn. A Home School for Boys and Girls. Parental 
care and thorough instruction. Address Captain J. K. 
Bucktyn, A. 


S?; JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Has many advantages in point of m scenery, and 
health. Aims to be not inferior to the very best schools.— 
Apply to H. T. Futier, Principal. 5 3m 
PRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Stepeins, A.M. 


XX7ILLISTON SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
study. Apply to M. HensHaw, Principal. 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 
ROF. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 
announce that he has now introduced a system in his 
School which places the des¢ private instruction in all de- 
partment Music and EvocuTtion within the means of all 
persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are positively making no progress. 
PerersiLsa’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 
mended to teachers and students of Music. Applicants will be 
received at all times. Address, or call at PETERSILEA’S 
MUSIC SCHOOL, 339 Washington St., Boston. 15 zz 


dent, Epwarp H. MaGILL, Swarthmore, Penn. 


Garson CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALEX. Burns, Prest. 


THE COLUMBIAN UNIV’Y, Washington, D. C. 
For catalogue address J. C. WELLING, LL D., Pres’ t. 
urs COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 

Boston), A. A. Miner, Pres’t. _Address P rof. C. E. Fay. 
NIV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’] College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments : — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. Buckuam, Pres. 
NIV. OF WOOSTER (Wooster, Ohio), A. A. E. 
Tay.or, D.D., Prest. Medical, Coll.,and Prep. Depts. 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 

catalogue containing courses of study in Departments of 
Arts and Science, LL.D., Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. Lesiey, D., Dean of Faculty of >cience. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE, Berkshire Co., Mass. For 
information apply to the Pres’t, P. A. CHADBOURNE 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 

President, Cummincs, D.D., LL.D. For cat- 

Y ALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 
and information address F. B. Dexter, Secretary. 


D=W THEOL. SEMINARY closes in May, and 
Address the President, F. 
Hurst, D.D., Madison, N. J. 


NIV. OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, Medical 
\ Dept. Address Prof. C. 1. PARDEE, 426 East 26th st. 


UN: OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Dept., Phil- 
adelphia. For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. Rocrrs, 


nati, O.) A College for young ladies. ec Depart- 
ments. For catalogue address L. H. BuGser, D.D., Pres. 


OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, 
N.J. For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Braksty,Ph. D. 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spgar, Principal. 


READ INSTITUTE, fer Fgnne Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

A School of a very high order in every particular, and con- 
fessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in New 
England. Splendid location; rooms beautifully furnished ; 
all departments thorou sustained ; a corps of twelve su- 

ior instructors. Send for catalague A H 
Casana, Principal. 15 


AGNES SCHOOL. For catalogue, etc., address 
Ss. Sister Epirx, S. Agnes School, Albany, N. 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
land Cal. Year opens in August and closes in May. 
Address Prof, J. A. BenTon. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized half the States in the Union. 


Hiram Orcutt, A.M., 12 


Special Educational Notices. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Of Pennsylvania. 


The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th, 1875, in 
the elegant and commodious new College building. Clinical 
instruction is — in the Woman’s Hospital, and in the 
Pennsylvania, Wills, and Orthopadic Hospitals. aues 
course of Lectures, practical demonstrations, and Winter 
Quizzes are /ree to all the matriculates. 

Address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dean, 


17g North College Ave. and ast St., Phila. 
CONNECTICUT 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


The present term closes on Friday, June 25, 1875; and the 
first term of the next school opens on Monday, Sept. 6, 1875. 


- | The full course of study occupies two years. 


Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of 
age, and must declare their intention of teaching in the public 


schools of Connecticut. 


For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 


L. N. CARLETON, Principal. 
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NEW ENGLAND 3OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


YALE COLLEGE, 
Medical Department. 


The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 
ular Lecture Term in the Winter. The next Spring term 
begins March 4th, 1875, and closes July rst. The Spring term 
is a reading term, in which instruction is given chiefly by rec- 
itations. term begins October 21st, 1875. 

President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 

PROFESSORS—Benj. Silliman, M.D., Genl. Chem. 
and Toxicol. S. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 
Wom. and Chil. M.C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 
C. A. Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 
Smith, M.D., The. and Prac. Med. Fr. Bacon, M.D., 
Prine. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. and 
Physiol. S. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 

FEES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. Spring term, 
$60.00; Laboratory expenses, $10.00; Lecture term, $-05.00 ; 
Demonstrator’s ticket, $5.00; Graduation fee, $25.00. For 
further information address C. A. LINDSLEY, Dean of the 
Faculty, New Haven, Conn. I 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 


Columbia College, 
East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 


FACULTY. 
F. A. P. BARNARD, T.D., LL. D., Pxesipenrt. 
T. Eggleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Mining and Civil Engineering. 
Cc. F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. and App. Chem. 
Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General Chemistry. 
Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and Astronomy. 
John H. Van Amringe, A.M., Mathematics. 
Ogden N. Rood, A.M., Physics. 
J. S. Newberry, M.D., LL.D., Geology and Paleontol. 
Frederick Stengel, German. 
Jules E. Loiseau, French. 

The plan of this School embraces five three-year courses for 
the Degree of Engimeer of Mimes or Bachelor of Philosophy, 
viz: — I. Civil Engineering; II. Mining Engineering; IIL. 
Metallurgy; IV. Geology and Natural History; V. Analyt- 
ical and Applied Chemistry. There is a preparatory year for 
not Persons not can- 

tes for a may, arrangement, ue any 
of the branches taught 4 the School, without wand sept 
ination. 

Exrenses.—The fee for the full course, including instruc- 
tion, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing-room, 
and students’ collection of minerals, is $200 per annum. For 
special students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. 
Special students in Assaying are admitted for two months for 
a fee of $50. Pecuniary aid extended to those not able to 
meet the expenses of the School. 

For further information and for catalogues, apply to DR. 
C. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. 1 


RHODE ISLAND 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875. 
Regular course of study two years. 
A Special and Advanced Course has been established for 
ial classes of students 
Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen of 
age, and must declare their intention of teaching in ae pe 
lic schools of Rhode Island. 
Address, for Circular or information, 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T. B. Stocxwe tt, C. P. S., 
Providence, R. 1. 


PHILOLOGICAL CATALOGUE, 
containing all the leading series of Greek and Latin CLas- 
sics, best Booxs and Mars on Ancignt GeoGrapuy, His- 
TorY, ARCHAOLOGY, CoMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY; GREEK, 
Latin, Germanic, RoMANCE, SLavic, and Mis- 
CELLANEOUS LanGuaGEs. Octavo, 65 pages. Wil be sent 
on receipt of 12 cents in postage stamps. 

This C , compiled with great care and based on 
many years’ experience in Forei Trade, will prove to 
be a most useful and indis le Guide ovary 
ical scholar and library. 5 


W. CHRISTERN, Foreign Bookseller and Im- 
porter, 77 University Place, NEW YORK. Large 
assoriment of Miscel Literature, School Books. etc. 
Catalogues on special branches sent on application. Monthly 
Bulletin of European Literature, z¢ cts. per annum for post- 
age. Agent for Revue des deux Mondes, and all the princi- 
pal Periodicals. 


SOCIETY REGALIA, dc. 


J B. KIRBY & SON, No. 316 Chapel street, NEW 
'* HAVEN, Conn., manufacturer of all kinds of Society 
Pins and Badges. In workmanship unexcelled ; in prices 
moderate. Specimens of Pins of each Fraternity always on 
hand. Badges set with precious stones a specialty. Esti- 
mates and d furnished. Orders by il receive 
Prompt attention, 

OHN F. LUTHER, 79 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 

designer and manufacturer of al] kinds of — Pins and 


designs furni Orders mail promptly attended to. 
Samples of College work always on hand. 


The Peard Desk. 


The lid may be folded over, 
giving a Settee simply. 


The seat may also be folded 
up, the entire article occupying 
but ten inches space. 


Compactness, Elegance, and Comfort combined, 
with every Desk advantage. 


OTHER IMPORTANT STYLES. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


National School Furniture Co., 


111 & 114 William St., N. Y. 


URNS’S 
PHONIG 
SHORT- HAND. 


BURNS & CO., 
For sale by ESTES & LAURIAT 143 Washington St. 


33 Park Row, N. Y. 


ork. 


Two New Text-Books. 


Teachers and Boards of Education who are contemplating 
a change of their Text-Books on 


HISTORY. 


are earnestly requested to V7 A. IT till they can 
examine 


Butler’s Pictorial History 


OF THE 


United States, 


Which is now in preparation, and will be Ready July 
Ist. It will eontain nearly 350 pages, with Maps, and 
will be fully illustrated, beautifully printed on fine paper 
(from large, clear, xew type), and substantially bound. Re- 
tail price, $1.50. A specimen cofy will be sent to Teachers 
and School authorities for examination with a view to in- 
troduction, on receipt of $1.00. Specimen sheets sent free. 


All Teachers using BINGHAM’S LATIN SERIES 
will be glad to know that the 


Latin Prose Composition 


Will be Ready August Ist, 


and these who are not acquainted with the Series are re- 
spectfully invited to correspond with us (sending Catalogues 
of the Institutions with which they are connected), when full 
information as to its merits will be cheerfully furnished. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., Pudiishers, 
723 Chestnut Street, 


THE 


Franklin Series 


OF 
READERS. 
THE 
HANDSOME ST, 
THE 


BEST. 


Please send for sample pages and testimonials. 


BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 


47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


F.W. DEVOE & CO., 


115 & 117 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK, 


19 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


Colors, Pencils, 
Drawing Papers, 
Instruments, | 
sh Models, &c., &c. 


Misfit Carpets! 


Good Second-hand and Misfit English Brussels, Three-Ply, 
and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cloths, Mattings, &c., 
cheap, at the old place, 


112 Fulton St., New York, 


SIDE ENTRANCE. 


Sent to any part of the United States, free of charge. 


) which have taken place in every branch of science, literature, 


APPLETON’S 


AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. 


New Revised Edition. 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every 
subject. Printed from new type, and il- 
lustrated with Several Thousand 
Engravings and Maps. 


The work originally published under the title of Tue 
New American CyCLop#D1A was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in all 
parts of the United States, and the signal developments 


and art, have induced the editors and publishers to submit it 
to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue a new edition, 
entitled THe AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in every 
department of knowledge has made a new work of reference 
an imperative demand. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the in- 
dustrial and useful arts, and the convenience and refinement 
of social life. Great wars and consequent revolutions have 
occurred, involving national changes of peculiar moment. 
The civil war of our own country, which was at its height 
when the last velume of the old work appeared, has happily 
been ended, and a new course of commercial and industrial 
activity has been commenced. 

Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have been 
made by the indefatigable explorers of Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with the 
natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into public 
view a multitude of new men, whose names are in every one’s 
mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious to know the 
particulars. Great battles have been fought and important 
sieges maintained, of which the details are as yet preserved 
only in the newspapers, or in transient publications of the 
day, but which ought now to take their place in permanent 
and authentic history. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, but 
the page has been printed on new type, forming, in fact, a 
new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass as its pre- 
decessor, but witha far greater pecuniary expenditure, and 
with such improvements in composition as have been sug- 
gested by longer experience and enlarged knowledge. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has ac- 
cordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the in- 
formation to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an ac- 
curate account of the most recent discoveries in science, of 
production in literature, and of the newest inventions in the 
practical arts, as well as to give a succinct and original rec- 
ord of the progress of political and historical events. 

The work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resource for carrying it 
on to a successful termination. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first time in 
the present edition, have been added, not for the sake of pic- 
torial effect, but to give greater interest and force to the ex- 
planations in the text. They embrace all branches of science 
and natural history, and depict the most famous and remark- 
able features of scenery, architecture, and art, as well as the 
various ee of mechanics and manufactures. Although 
intended for instruction rather than embellishment, no pains 
have been spared to insure their artistic excellence; the cost 
of their execution is enormous, and it is believed they will find 
a welcome reception as an admirable feature of the Cyclope- 
+ and worthy of its high character. 

his work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on delivery 
of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen large octavo 
volumes, each containing about 800 pages fully illustrated with 
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Gain from Loss. 


BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH,. 


Earth’s wrong, and woe, and savage right 
That fiercely breaks ignoble peace, 
Tend slowly to new life and light ; 
God’s plummet sounds the infinite 
Of Chaos, and His worlds increase ! 


Under the earthquake’s grinding wheels 
The granite mountains, torn in chasms, 
Are crumbled down to mellow hills ; 
The softest dew that night distils 
Has had its birth in thunder-spasms. 


With grain by grain the coral clift 
Is piled below the barren seas, 

Till storms its awful peaks uplift, 

And reeds, that on the billows drift, 
With living emerald sow the leas. 


In many a rough and stinging burr 
Young beauty veils her nascent germ ; 
The chords of music’s dulcimer 
With clearest tunes, harmonious, stir, 
When tightest drawn from term to term. 


So may wrung heartstrings give a tone 
More sweet than gentlest fate could win; 

The holiest anthems round the throne 

Thrill with the dying shriek and moan 
Poured from the riven heart of sin. 


God’s good and man’s lie oft apart, 
Oft meet at last by separate doors ; 
The pangs that sting a tortured heart 
Are very blessings if they start 
The blood torun a nobler course. 


There is no blind, malignant Chance ; 
The wandering atoms feel the sway 

Of force creative; till they dance 

Harmonious in the sunbeam’s glance, 
As star-worlds in the Milky Way. 


The loneliest cannot walk apart ; 
A Hand unseen is in his hand, 
A heart is beating with his heart ; 
And thrills of home-like music start 
The pilgrim in a desert land! 


Let him thank God, who at the last— 


Though sorely scourged by storm and wave— 


On any solid shore is cast ; 
There shall he find the very blast 
That ruined, drifts him food, to save. 


More proudly may he tread the wreck 

Of shattered hopes compelled once more 
To bear him home, than, ere the check 
Of fates adverse, he trod the deck, 

Of his gay barque and turned from shore. 


Strength comes of trial, soon or late ; 
And that omnipotence of will 

Which dares to man a helmless fate, 

No sleek-browed fortune can create, 
No scowling fortune daunt with ill. 


The Kindergarten. 


AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE NORMAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
ST. LOUIS, BY MISS S. E. BLOW. 


It is a truth now universally recognized by educators 
that ideas are formed in the mind of a child by ab- 
straction and generalization from the facts revealed to 
him through the senses ; that only what he himself has 
perceived of the visible and tangible properties of things 
can serve as the basis of thought, and that upon the 
vividness and completeness of the impressions made 
upon him by external objects, will depend the clearness 
of his inferences and the correctness of his judgments. 
It is equally true, and as generally recognized, that in 
young children the perceptive faculties are relatively 
stronger than at any later period, and that while the 


§| understanding and reason still sleep, the sensitive mind 


is receiving those sharp impressions of external things, 
which, held fast by memory, transformed by the imag- 
ination, and finally classified and organized through re- 
flection, result in the determination of thought and the 
formation of character. 

These two parallel truths indicate clearly that the 
first duty of the educator is to aid the perceptive facul- 
ties in their work by supplying the external objects best 
calculated to serve as the basis of normal conceptions 
by exhibiting these objects from many different stand- 
points ; that variety of interest may sharpen and inten- 
sify the impressions they make upon the mind, and by 
presenting them in such a sequence that the transition 
from one object to another may be made as easy as 
possible. 

The advocates of the Kindergarten believe that 
Froebel has met this fundamental necessity in education 
better than any other thinker, and that the series of ob- 
jects technically called Froebel’s Gifts, offer the health- 
iest nourishment yet discovered for the childish mind, 
and constitute the best basis yet known for a strong and 
harmonious development of the intellectual powers. It 
is my purpose to describe these gifts briefly, in the 
order of their succession: to indicate their connec- 
tion, and to try to make clear the law by which their 
sequence is determined. Recognizing clearly the ne- 
cessity of a definite starting-point for thought, Froebel 
presents to the child in his first gift the ball, an object 
containing under the simplest form the properties com- 
mon to all things. By means of the ball we illustrate 
the general properties of .size, color, form, weight, and 
density, while at the same time we give the child the 
easiest thing in the world to grasp alike with the hand 
and the mind. It is the simplest of forms, for it has 
neither sides, corners, nor edges. It is easy to con 
ceive as a whole, for in all positions it appears the same. 
It is the ground form throughout nature, and is con- 
stantly appearing both in the organic and inorganic 
worlds, and finally, it is perfectly harmonious, being, 
one might almost say, the ideal form towards which 
the universe strives. To the child, moreover, the ball 
is the source of infinitely varied amusement. He rolls 
it, he tosses it, he whirls it round and round. Holding 


‘lit by a string, he moves it up and down, right and left, 


round in an ever-widening or an ever-narrowing circle. 
It becomes to him the representative of a thousand 
things ; through its form it stands for the fruits and 
flowers he has learned to love ; through the motions he 
gives it, it becomes to him the springing cat, the flying 
bird, the climbing squirrel—all the objects with which 
his little experience of life has made him familiar are 
embodied in it, and just from its great simplicity result 
its manifold adaptations. 


As introduced into the Kindergarten the Mirst Gift 
consists of a box containing six soft worsted balls of the 
different primary and secondary colors. These balls 
should be so used that the child will learn through ac- 
tual experience all their essential characteristics, both 
in rest and in motion in their relation to each other, 
and in their relation to himself. 


P = The Second Gift, which consists of a 
hard ball, a cube, and a cylinder, in- 
volves as its basis recognition of the 
truth that, in order to clear knowledge, 
there must be comparison ; or, in other 
words, we only learn what a thing is by learning what 
it is not. Therefore, to complete the child’s knowl- 
edge of the ball, he must compare it with something 
else ; and as his powers are too weak to discern slight 
divergences, he needs an object which presents to it 
the completest possible contrast. ‘This we find in the 
cube. Instead of the unity of the ball, we have in the 
cube variety ; instead of the simplicity of the ball, we 
have in the cube complexity ; instead of the unvarying 
uniformity of the ball, we have in the cube an object 
which changes with every modification of position, 
and every acceleration of movement—instead of the 
ready movableness of the ball, we have in the cube 
an object which, as it were, embodies the tendency to 
repose. The cylinder forms the connecting link between 
the ball and the cube. Like the ball, it is round and 
without corners, and, like the cube, it has sides and 
edges. It contains the ball, and is contained by the 
cube, and it unites the movableness of the one with the 
fixedness of the other. 

In the Zhird Gift, which consists of a cube di- 
ws vided once in every direction, giving eight smaller 
cubes, we pass from contrasts of form to contrasts of size. 
This gift, considered as a whole, is identical with the cube 
of the second gift, but through its divisions it enables the 
child to grasp inner conditions as well as external ap- 
pearance—leads from the conception of a simple unit 
to the elements of which such unit is composed, thus 
paving the way for rational analysis. And as every 
analysis should end in a synthesis, every division of the 
cube into its parts is followed either by their recombina- 
tion into the original whole, or by the production of a 
new whole, of which each small cube is again an essen- 
tial part. Thus the Third Gift meets the instinctive 
craving of the child to find out what is inside of things, and 
at the same time, through the number and variety of its 
possible transformations, it satisfies and stimulates the 
creative powers. ‘This gift is also excellently adapted to 
give the children definite ideas of number, and only 
those who have seen the little calculators making all 
possible combinations of their eight cubes, can under- 
stand how the experiences thus obtained will simplify 
arithmetic, and make it a pleasure instead of a torture, 
alike to teacher and pupil. 

— The Fourth Gift, like the Third, is a divided 
2 cube; but in its subdivision we have blocks 
whose sides are oblongs insiead of squares. And 
whereas, in the small cubes of the Third Gift, the length, 
breadth, and thickness were equal, the parallelopipeds 
of the Fourth Gift are twice as long as they are broad, 


“FORMS OF LIFE,” FROM THE FOURTH GIFT 
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and twice as broad as they are thick. T hus the three 
dimensions of space implied in the Third Gift are em- 

asized in the Foutth, and all the possibilities latent 
in the former are actualized in the latter. 


A Shaft. A Garden Wall. A Watering Trough. 


As all development moves from the simple to the 
complex, and as in the child what is new unfolds from 
the old, so in the Kindergarten gifts which are intended 
to be an objective counterpart of this subjective process, 
we find that each new gift contains all that existed in the 
previous gifts, with the addition of elements which they 
implied, but did not realize. Thus,— 

In the Fifth Gift we again have the cube — 
this time, however, the cube is larger — the 
number of its parts is greatly increased, and by 
dividing some of the smaller cubes the triangular form 


“FORMS OF KNOWLEDGE,” FROM THE FIFTH GIFT. 


The Cube divided into Three Parts. 
3+ 3+3=9; 3 xX 3=9 OF, 3-thirds. 


The Cube divided into Nine Parts. 
3times 1 = 3; Gtimes 1 =6; gtimes I = Q, etc. 


The Cube divided into Twenty-seven Parts. 
otimes 19; 18-times 1 = 18; 27-times I = 27, etc. 
is introduced. A greatly increased amount of material 
is thus put into the hands of the child, and alike in ex- 
tended numerical relations, in variety of fundamental 
forms, and in adaptability to creative purposes, this gift 
is an advance upon its predecessors. . 


With the Sixth Gift, which is a cube of the same 
il size as the fifth, but differs in its subdivisions, 

we complete the series of solid forms. To un- 
derstand these gifts, we must clearly and definitely ap- 
prehend their relation to each other ; for it is this rela- 
tion which gives them their significance, and upon the 
recognition of this relation depends the power with 
which they are used. We conceive nothing truly so 
long as we conceive it alone. It is only when the rela- 
tions of any individual object to universal law are 
rightly apprehended, that a clear insight into its nature 
is gained. 

Now the universal law of development is progress 
from the unlimited to the limited, from the homogeneous 
to heierogeneous, from simplicity, with its manifold 
adaptations, to complexity, with its defined parts and 
restricted powers. [Illustrations of this law are all 
around us. It is written on all inorganic nature ; it un- 
folds itself yet more clearly in the plants and animals. 
Man, too, is no exception to it, but physically, men- 
tally, and morally progresses under the conditions 
which it imposes. Clearly, the law of human develop- 
ment should be the law of education, and the great 
originality of Froebel as a thinker consists in his recog- 
nition and application of this vital truth. It was this 
underlying thought which determined in his mind the 
sequence of the six gifts just described, and any person 
who will carefully study them will find that there is in 
them a gradual advance in definiteness and complexity, 
and that each successive gift limits the freedom of the 
child, while vastly increasing his power within the 
boundaries defined. 

Educa- 


A im Md tion, how- 


plex, but from the concrete to the absolute. Hence in 
Froebel’s Seventh Gift we pass from the solid to the 
surface, and give to the child first squares, and then the 
different kinds of triangles. To preserve the connec- 
tion of the gifts, and to derive the surface, as, logically, 
it must be derived from the solid, the square is repre- 
sented as the embodied side of the cube. The right- 
angled isosceles triangle is then derived from the 
square by the diagonal line, and with this triangle as 
the standard of comparison, the other triangles are also 
illustrated and defined. 


The 
Gift form the transition from the surface to the line. These 


slats rudely image the line, while, by breadth, they are 
still connected with the surface. They are succeeded by 
the sticks and wires which visibly embody the line, and 
through which the child learns to conceive the line 
as the boundary of a surface, just as he previously 
conceived the surface as the boundary of a solid. The 
limit of analysis is reached when we move from the 
line to the point, and in Germany there has recently 
been introduced into some of the Kindergartens the oc- 
cupation of sorting, arranging, and combining into dif- 
ferent forms, small pebbles or shells, which are intended 
to represent the embodiment of the point. The sorting 
of seeds for the gardens also comes under this head, and 
with these crude material representations of the point 
is completed the series of the Kindergarten gifts. 


The Minth Gift consists of wire rings and half 
rings, and is also used for laying figures. 


The Zenth Gift is the slate and paper, ruled in 
squares for drawing ; the E/eventh is paper and a per- 
forating needle, presenting to the child the idea of the 
dot or point ; and the Zzwe//th is the same paper, with 
various colored worsteds for embroidering. This gift 
teaches the use of the needle. The Thirteenth Gift is 
paper for cutting into various forms with the scissors, 
and teaches the use of the latter instrument. 

The Fourteenth 
Gift, one of the most 
interesting for chil- 
dren, consists of pa- 
per of different col- 
ors cut into strips, 
but connected by an 
uncut margin at both 
ends, serving as a 
kind of warp into 
which are woven other strips of colored paper, forming 
a great variety of beautiful designs, thus stimulating the 
inventive powers. The strips being of various colors, 
present one of the best means of teaching harmony in 


colors, as well as beauty in figures. 


SEVENTEENTH GIFT. 


FIFTEENTH GIFT. SIXTEENTH GIFT. 


The Fifteenth and Sixteenth Gifts consist of wooden 
slats, separate and jointed, for interlacing ; the Seven- 
teenth, of paper strips of various colors for folding and 
plaiting ; the Zighteenth, of paper for folding. The 
variety is endless, and prepares the pupil for many use- 
ful similar manual performances in practical life. 


The MWineteenth Gift consists of softened peas, 
or cork balls, connected by wires into various 
forms at pleasure. 


The Twentieth Gift consists of clay, beeswax, or 
putty, for modeling. 

It is not necessary that the gifts be presented in this 
precise order, nor that they all be used. Many other 
gifts may also be introduced as alphabets for making 
words, counters, etc. 

The figures presented below are selected from 
Wiebe’s “ Paradise of Childhood ” to illustrate the use 


interlacing 


ever, must move not only from the simple to the com- 


‘found most useful to those wishing to use these gifts 
and occupations. Most of the gifts can be made by a 
person of ordinary ingenuity. 


“FORMS OF BEAUTY,” FROM THE§FIFTH GIFT. 


I trust from what has been said, that the following 
points with regard to these gifts have become clear : 

1. That the method of procedure by which the suc- 
cessive links in the series are obtained is strictly ana- 
lytical. Thus, by analysis of the solid we obtain the 
surface, by analysis of the surface the line, by analysis 
of the line the point. 

2. That in using these gifts the child effects no trans- 
formation of material—he neither adds to, diminishes, 
nor modifies what is given him, but simply classifies, 
combines, and arranges the elements he receives. 


We pass, now, from the Kindergarten gifts to the 
Kindergarten occupations, and, before I attempt to ex- 
plain these, I wish to correct the generally prevalent 
idea that they are only mechanical employments, and 
that their purpose is simply to train the hand of the 
child, and to serve as a foil to the more intellectual ex- 
ercises with the solid and plane geometric forms. The 
Kindergarten is not a school, where lessons are alterna- 
ted with fancy work, and there is no broad distinction 
between gifts involving more or less intellectual effort, 
and occupations implying principally mechanical neat 
ness of execution. The occupations of the Kindergar- 
ten are based upon the same general laws and regulated 
by the same general principles which apply to the gifts, 
and their effect upon the total harmonious development 
of the child, is even more striking than the effect of 
the blocks, squares, triangles, and sticks, to which they 
are sometimes most injudiciously subordinated. 


The true distinction between the gifts and occupations 
is, that while the former are derived by analysis from 
the solid, the latter are evolved by synthesis from the 
point ; and while in the former the child simply makes 
different combinations of definitely determined mate- 
rial, in the latter there is progressive modification 
and transformation of the material itself Thus, from 
pricking, where all kinds of harmonious figures are pro- 
duced, by simply sticking holes in paper, we pass to the 
line in sewing and drawing—to the transition from the 
line to the surface in weaving and interlacing of paper 
— to the surface itself in the squares of paper used for 
folding and cutting — to the outlines of solids in pea- 
work—to the surface boundaries of solids in the 
card-board modeling, and to the solid itself in the mod- 
eling in clay, Thus, by a different road, we have 
reached our original starting-point, or rather, having 
made a kind of spiral ascent, we are now surveying the 
same truths from a higher plane. A vital point of con- 
nection between the gifts and the occupations, lies in 


of several of the foregoing gifts. Wiebe’s book will be 


the fact that the latter offers the child the best possible 
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means of embodying in visible and permanent form the 
impressions received through the former. Thus in 
pricking, sewing, and drawing, the children, when told 
to invent, almost invariably begin by reproducing the 
forms with which they have become familiar in their 
play with blocks and sticks — the same truth applies to 
their inventions in mats, paper-folding, and paper-cut- 
ting — and an intelligent teacher can judge absolutely 
of the effect of her work by the free productions of her 
scholars. Thus far we have considered the Kindergar- 
ten gifts and occupations simply from the stand-point of 
their effect upon the intellectual development of the 
child. They have, however, an additional significance 
in the fact that, taken together, they form a complete 
alphabet of work, and exercise the hand in all the 
technical processes by which man converts raw ma- 
terial to his use. Ever since the days of Locke, 
thinkers and philanthropists have been trying to solve 
the problem of educating skilled laborers, and many 
have been the experiments of schools for the working 
classes, nearly all of which have failed, because built on 
a wrong foundation. The truth, whict plainly 
saw was, that the schools should strive, uot to turn out 
good shoemakers, book-binders, or watch-makers — not 
in fact, to teach any special trade, but to give such pre- 
paratory training and practice as would make all tech- 
nical processes simple. Upon this basis he organized 
the Kindergarten gifts and occupations, and taken to- 
gether they represent every kind of technical activity, 
from the mere agglomerating of raw material to the del- 
icate processes of plastic art. 

Thus Froebel’s gifts have a three-fold purpose and a 
three-fold application. Based upon the unchangeable 
factsof form and relations of number, they work power- 
fully in the direction of a healthy development of the mind, 
by their countless beautiful combinations of color and 
form, the esthetic nature is aroused, and by the practical 
work they necessitate, the senses are sharpened and the 
hand is trained. They appeal to the whole nature of 
the child, reaching at once his intellect, his emotions, 
and his physical activities, and contribute to produce a 
balanced development not attainable, I believe, by any 
other system. 

So much for the Kindergarten material. A few words 
now as to the manner in which this material is used. 
The practical basis of the Kindergarten method is ex- 
pressed in the formula, “ We learn through doing.” It 
was a favorite saying of Froebel’s that the world is sick 
with thinking and can only be cured by acting ; and ac- 
cordingly in the Kindergarten free activity is the essen- 
tial thing. The children roll and throw their balls, 
build with their blocks, and lay figures with their sticks ; 
they fold, they sew, they weave, they model, and gradu- 
ally the labor of the hand clears the thought of the 
mind, and by using objects as material for work their 
properties and powers are learned. In this lies the 
great difference between Pestalozzi and Froebel ; for 
while the object-lessons of the former appeal directly to 
the powers of observation, the latter realized that chil- 
dren would never carefully and exhaustively observe 
any object with which they were not practically occu- 
pied. Children in the Kindergarten observe, because 
they are constantly trying to reproduce, and their fail- 
ure to attain satisfactory results causes them to notice 
objects more and more carefully. 

Another excellent result of Froebel’s demand that 
the child shall learn through doing, is that it effectually 
prevents that rapid acquisition of superficial knowledge 
which is the bane of the present age. It is true that 
the path of learning should be made pleasant ; it is not 
true that it should be made so smooth that it may be 
trodden without effort. He who struggles up no Hill 
Difficulty will never reach the Palace Beautiful, and the 
plan of constantly removing obstacles, instead of en- 
couraging pupils to surmount them, both enfeebles char- 
acter and destroys the vitality of the mind. 

In the Kindergarten the children work for what they 
get, but the steps by which they advance are so gradual 


that whenever they make a faithful effort they attain 
some result. Consequently they gain faith in their own 
ability to surmount obstacles, and develop in mind and 
will, at the same time that they are constantly adding to 
their little store of ideas and experiences. Again, what 
they know they must know thoroughly, for the mind 
can only use and apply what it has perfectly assimilated, 
and the salient features of Froebel’s method is that it 
transforms every element of knowledge into an element 
of creation. 

If the practical basis of the Kindergarten is expressed 
in the formula “ we learn through doing,” its intellectual 
basis is stated with equal definiteness, in Froebel’s so- 
called Doctrine of Opposites. No feature of Froebel’s 
method is so difficult to explain as this, and yet it is the 
living link which connects the different parts of the sys- 
tem into a complete whole, and as applied practically 
in the Kindergarten, is as simple in its nature as it is 
fruitful in its results. It is based upon the logical law 
of the identity of contraries, a law which many philoso- 
phers have recognized as the necessary condition of 
thought. We cannot coneeive anything without imply- 
ing its opposite. We cannot think uf without implying 
down. We cannot think of light without implying 
darkness. We cannot well realize extension without as- 
suming limitation. “In all distinction,” as has been well 
said, “the element effective of distinction works through 
negation, and, therefore, affirmation and negation, iden- 
tity and difference must be taken together as constitut- 
ing between them but a single truth.” 

Froebel claims that as our thought is conditioned by 
this law, education should recognize and apply it, and 
he embodies it in the statement that the principle of 
all creative activity is the reconciliation of opposites by 
an intermediate partaking of the nature of each of the 
extremes. This law governs the application of every 
Kindergarten gift and occupation, and while its philo- 
sophic basis can only be mastered by earnest thought, 
it is practically so simple that the child four years old 
uses it with the greatest ease and happiest results. The 
countersigns of the true Kindergarten are “ Reverse, 
and keep your opposites alike,” and I feel sure that any 
person who will honestly observe the effect of this prin- 
ciple, in the development of originality and creativeness, 
will admit that Froebel has found the true law of human 
activity, and has shown how it should be applied. 

A system based upon the necessities of the child, 
must naturally provide for physical exercise and devel- 
opment. Accordingly, in the Kindergarten, gymnastic 
games, accompanied with song, are an essential feature 
of each day’s programme. In these games the children 
get abundant opportunity for using their legs and arms, 
while the fact that nearly all of them are more or less 
dramatic, makes them also developing to the imagina- 
tion and sympathies. 

From the moral stand-point the chief significance of 
Froebel’s method is the recognition of the child both as 
a distinct individual; and as a member of a collective 
organism. ‘The great problem for man has always been 
to harmonize the freedom of the one with the interests 
of the many, and to secure the development of the in- 
dividual without sacrificing the order and stability which 
are the safeguards of general society. In the Kinder- 
garten the children are associated together under the 
most favorable conditions, and while individuality is 
strongly developed, each child early learns that his 
rights are limited by the rights of others. The only 
punishment inflicted is isolation of the selfish, willful, 
or quarrelsome child from the society of his companions ; 
and on the other hand, where praise is given, it is given 
not by the teacher alone, but by teacher and children 
together. Thus the Kindergarten is a world in embryo 
—a world where small virtues are nursed into strength 
by exercise, where small faults are gradually overcome, 
because their effects are clearly seen, and where char- 
acter is harmoniously developed because the same 
truths realized as law are felt as love. 

The results of Froebel’s system thus far have been 


partial and inadequate, because in many cases its prin- 
ciples have not been understood and applied. Its vital- 
ity and power are proved by the fact that through all 
discouragements it has steadily won its way, and every 
day challenges more imperatively the attention of edu- 
cators. Planted now in all parts of Germany—made 
by imperial edict the basis of education in Austria, and 
introduced, though imperfectly, in Russia, France, Italy, 
England, and the United States, its merits will in the 
next few years be widely and thoroughly tested, and the 
general applicability of its methods determined. Its 
advocates ask only that it may be judged by its fruits, 
and, as their most conclusive argument, point to the 
children trained in accordance with its principles. 


An Educational Dinner in Japan. 


BY WILLIAM E, GRIFFIS, 
Late of the Imperial College of Tokio, Japan. 


The normal Japanese delights in dinners. Even the 
frugal farmers and artisans indulge in extra festiv- 
ities on every occasion that can be made a pretext. 
The government officials are extremely liberal at pro- 
viding dinners at the public expense, or at their own. 
I was especially struck with this feature of official and 
social life while in the educational service of Japan. 


The prose of school-work was periodically enlivened 
by the poetry of an “ educational dinner.” Around 
well-filled and well-served tables, the foreign teachers 
and the native officials cemented friendship over beef- 
steaks and snipe on toast. The “hairy-faced aliens” 
and the “ children of the gods” proved their common 
nature by recuperating their mortal frames with a com- 
mon pabulum. When foreign education was first intro- 
duced, the school dinner was a regular monthly event. 
Latterly, however, it has become tri-yearly, at the open- 
ing of the new years’, summer and autumnterms. For- 
merly, the native officials attended in their picturesque 
samurai dress of silk Aaori and Aakama. or else in their 
ceremonial hempen robes cailed amishimo, with their 
curious eboshi caps of black horse-hair, bound round the 
forehead with a white silken fillet. The higher officers 
donned their gorgeous silk robes, varying according to 
rank, stiffened by having been water-dried. Now, how- 
ever, on ordinary occasions of ceremony all Japanese 
officials wear the black dress-suit common to gentlemen 
in this country and Europe. On extraordinary occa- 
sions, such as presentation at court, or in public pag- 
eants, those of a sufficiently high grade wear a gold- 
embroidered dress resembling that of European diplo- 
matists. A description of one of these dinners will en- 
able me to present a rude pen-sketch of the chief offi- 
cers of the Japanese educational department, and of 
some of the prominent foreign instructors, and to 
reproduce one of the many pleasant pictures that 
now hang in my gallery of memories of Japan. It 
may also furnish some information not given in statis- 
tics. The occasion was the celebration of the opening 
of the Imperial College, in Tokio. The dinner was 
given in the refectory of the college, a room nearly one 
hundred feet long. Covers were laid for about sixty 
persons The one long table was profusely and taste- 
fully adorned with flowers. The plates, knives, forks, 
and snowy cloth had been furnished by the Japanese 
proprietor of a hotel called the Sei Yo Ken (Energy- 
Restoring, or Health-Nourishing House). This person- 
age had formerly been the servant of a Japanese noble, 
but being quick to read the signs of the times, he had 
studied the culinary arts of the foreigners. Now, as 
the proprietor of a hotel kept in foreign style, he was 
making fame and fortune by ministering to the new 
tastes of his countrymen. His staff of Japanese wai- 
ters, in smart black coats and white neckties, was ex- 
cellently drilled. The food was well chosen and cooked, 
and the whole bill of fare exactly like that of an Eng- 
lish dinner, a triumph of the caterer’s art. The affair 


was a success in both a gastronomic and social point of 
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view. Having pronounced judgment upon the maveria/, 
let us sketch the fersonal. 

There were present the professorial staff of the Med- 
ical College, of the Imperial College, and of the Lan- 
guage School, besides the native officials above a cer- 
tain grade in the Educational Department and the three 
schools. The nationalities represented were the Jap- 
anese, Chinese, Russian, German, French, English, and 
American. 

At the head of the table sat the Vice-Minister of Ed- 
ucation, Tanaka Fujimaro, a gentleman of pleasant 
appearance and manners, who had then just returned 
from his trip round the world. On his left sat Dr. 
David Murray, Mr. Hatakeyama, chief-director of the 
Imperial College, and the English and American pro- 
fessors in the same institution. The latter were P. V. 
Veeder, D.D., a graduate of Union College ; D. B. Mc- 
Carter, M.D., of Columbia, and for nearly thirty years 
in China, and the best Chinese scholar in Japan ; Hor- 
ace Wilson, of Bowdoin ; and another gentleman 
from Rutgers. Opposite, in resplendent uniform, 
topped by the now world-renowned “spiked helmet,” 
were Drs. Hoffman and Miiller, the former a staff-sur- 
geon in the Prussian army, the latter of the navy. Both 
of these gentlemen had come to Japan fresh from 
Sedan and Paris. The former is a smiling young man 
of thirty-five, or thereabouts, with a Crown Prince 
beard. The latter is a gray-haired campaigner, wearing 
the Berlin army moustache, as stiff as a shoe-brush, and 
clipped to the utmost brevity. In his long life Dr. Miil- 
ler has attended upon and prescribed for three emperors, 
black, white, and yellow, of Hayti, Germany, and Japan. 
Among the Frenchmen present were Professor Lepis- 
sier, formerly of the Paris Observatory, and Leverrier’s 
assistant ; and Professor Maillot, Liebig’s pupil, both 
of whom are now deceased. There were, if I remem- 
ber rightly, present at the table, sixteen Japanese, four- 
teen Germans, ten French, ten Americans, eight Eng- 
lish, one Russian, and one Chinese. The staff of the 
Medical College is composed entirely of German pro- 
fessors of high reputation, numbering seven in all. In 
the English departments of the College and Language 
School the Americans and English were usually about 
equal in number The Chinese teacher sat at about 
the middle of the board in his national costume and 
pigtail, and round, expanded hat, which he kept on and 
never removed even in speaking. The representatives 
of each tongue sat by themselves, except that the Jap- 
anese officials were sandwiched in between the foreign- 
ers. Seven nations were represented, but there was but 
a single appetite, and that a decidedly human one. 
Finally, the din of knives, forks, and plates ceased, and 
speeches were the order of the evening. 

The Japanese have adopted with gusto our cus- 
tom of speech-making. A majority of those present 
could understand English, but for every language there 
was an interpreter. The Germans spoke as if on mil- 
itary duty ; the English assumed the usual halting style, 
characteristic of British oratory ; the Americans were 
voluble, but to the point ; the Frenchmen, witty and 
keen ; the Chinese, pompous and intensely dignified ; 
the Japanese laudatory and ceremonious ; the Russian, 
declining to speak, cannot be criticised. But little can 
be said to the credit of the Japanese interpreters ; for, 
in addition to the difficulty of translating off-hand even 
the salient points of an extempore speech, the standing 
defect of a Japanese interpreter is that he considers his 
education finished before it is more than begun. Not- 
withstanding these drawbacks, either the main points of 
the speeches were understood, or everybody was in un- 
usual good humor, for the talking was a success. In 
the lists of toasts proposed, the first was, of course, to 
his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Japan. Then 
followed others to the honor and prosperity of the na- 
tions represented, with their rulers. 

_ After the usual social chats and pleasant little noth- 
, Ms, So industriously achieved on such occasions, real 
sociability having predominated, and a general ming- 


ling together of elements having been accomplished, 
the Sayonara, good-bye, au revoir, auf wiederschen, and 
the unintelligible Muscovite and Chinese farewells were 
exchanged, and the company dispersed to their sim-riki- 
shas (man-power-carriages). 

The dinner may not seem a very dignified part of the 
Japanese educational scheme, but, as matter of fact, it 
succeeds admirably in promoting international concord 
among the foreigners from many nations in the Japan- 
ese service. Is it not a diplomatic triumph to preserve 
harmony among so many men of differing language, re- 
ligion, and social customs? I believe that Japan would 
be vastly benefited should she use only the English lan- 
guage in her schools, even in those of medicine and 
law, employing the other languages simply for the train- 
ing of interpreters. Perhaps in time she will adopt 
this policy, and make the world-girdling English lan- 
guage the all-sufficient foundation of her educational 
system. 


Notes and Queries. 


IZE AND ISE. 

While Americans have saved hogsheads of ink every 
year by striking out the letter w in such words as honor, 
favor, and others having a similar termination, leaving 
it for our English cousins across the Atlantic still to 
persist in employing so useless a letter, they, on the 
other hand, have saved an equal amount of brain-force, 
by spelling alike all words ending in ize and ise. Vocal- 
ise, patronise, and all similar words terminate in ése. 

It seems to me that the argument of derivation should 
have little or no weight here, when so much may be 
gained at so trifling a cost. With all due respect for 
Webster and Worcester, we should aim at unity and 
simplicity in spelling, especially when we, as a nation, 
find ourselves at variance with the great body of Eng- 
lish writers. National pride should have nothing to do 
with it. 

Why will not the next Educational Convention vote 
on this question? I shall vote in favor of the change, 
so that when I read my English periodicals, I shall not 


have my attention distracted by the sight of words con- 
stantly spelled differently from those in our own jour- 
nals. If our English friends would eschew the use of 
that abominable uw, we should consider the whole trans- 
action a mutual advantage. N. T. T. 


THE power of moral training is almost omnipotent. 
A child in the hands of a teacher is as clay in the 
hands of a potter. It is possible to make good and 
useful men and women out of nine-tenths of the very 


worst children found in our cities and towns neglected, 
degraded, and vicious. To train up the children in the 
way they should go, is the way to reform society—to re- 
deem mankind.—enn. School Fournal 


Editor of Fournal :—If some correspondent will con- 
tribute to your columns a method of teaching addi- 
tion and subtraction without using the terms dorrow 


and carry, they will oblige many of your readers. It 
seems to me we need a name for those operations. Are 
there synonyms less liable to objection? A READER. 


WHAT IS CRAMMING? Professor Blackie, of Edin- 
burg, has wittily defined it as a species of intellectual 


food, which is neither preceded by appetite, nor fol- 
lowed by digestion ; and Professor Payne defines it as 
a didactic imposition on the child’s mind of ready- 
made, cut-and-dry results. 
Mr. Editor :—Can you tell us, through your paper, 
of any system of light gymnastics—chiefly arm-move- 
ments, without apparatus. We have had club-exercises 
and dumb-bell practice, but wish something that can be 
done without much ceremony at odd times in school. 
Very truly yours, SUBSCRIBER. 
Shall I write, money ¢s deing collected, or, is collecting 
—the house és deing built, or, is building? The latter 
forms of speech or writing sound better to my ears, Mr. 
Editor ; how in regard to yours? UERIST. 


— What do our literary societies shun too much? 


Ans.—l.. O. Q. Shun. 


SCIENCE. 


Winter Flocks. 


BY WALTER HOXIE, 


My boys have often spoken to me during the past 
month or two about flocks of snow birds and sparrows, 
which they had seen. I have made them the subject of 
several general exercises, the substance of which may 
interest some readers of the JOURNAL. 

Most of our winter-birds which go in flocks are pas- 
serine, or sparrow-like, birds. They have strong bills 
and feed on seeds, being thus a great benefit to the 
farm and garden, for they strip all the tall weeds thit 
stand up above the snow. One species lives with us 
the year round, and though well known in its summer 
plumage as the Black-winged Yellow-bird, the boys only 
recognized it as a sparrow in its winter dress of dull 
greenish-brown, with yellowish-white under-parts. The 
male, who has kept a few patches of his favorite sum- 
mer color, like a dandy necktie under his throat, will in 
a month or so put on his bright yellow summer suit, with 
black wings and tail, and a jaunty little black cap pulled 
down low on his forehead. After a few weeks more of 
hilarious wanderings, say in the end of June, the little flock 
will separate into pairs and goto housekeeping. Then, 
“alas that one so beautiful should be so false,” as soon 
as his little dame has the care of a family on her hands, 
off starts Mr. Chrysomitris tristis with a lot of wicked 
little companions of the same stamp, literally “ona 
bender” among the elm trees of the village, where, late 
in autumn, his faithful little spouse joins him with her 
family. 

Another little winter flock is the Red-polls. The 
dark crimson patch on the forehead is a mark by which 
they are easily distinguished from all other sparrows, 
and the same color often blushes out among the white 
feathers of the under-parts and cheeks, and occasionally, 
in the sober, streaky brown of the back and wings. 
These beautiful little birds are easily tamed, and thrive 
well in acage. They breed in the extreme northern 
regions, and wander into Europe in winter in consider- 
able numbers. Indeed, they are said to breed in the 
northern part of Scotland, and the Shetland, and Ork- 
ney Isles. 4giothus lina’ ia is the scientific name. 


Flying in a hungry flock, before the snow-storms, come 
the big, white snow-birds. The under-parts, which we 
see as they fly past, are pure white ; but after the storm, 
when they are walking about in the newly cleared road, 
the black, brown, and gray on the upper-parts is quite 
conspicuous, After their first arrival they seek the sea 
shore, where they remain all winter, coming inland, 


_| however, with each storm. Though shot in large num- 


bers for the market, they never become very shy, and 
when caged are quite tame in a few days. Naturalists 
call them Plectrophanes nivalis. 

The other smaller snow-bird is ¥unco hyemalis. They 
are dark grayish-black, and have two white feathers in 
each side of the tail, which are quite noticeable, particu- 
larly when flying. The gray of the breast meets the white 
of the under-parts abruptly, giving the little bird as he 
hops about the door the appearance of having ona 
vest. Though easily caught, I have never succeeded in 
taming them, and though they eat heartily and thrive 
well otherwise, and even sing, they will sooner or later, 
in their efforts to escape, dash themselves against the 
cage hard enough to cause death. In northern New 
England they build their nests, choosing a hollow in 
the ground and laying four dull-white eggs spotted with 
reddish-brown. 

Sometimes a large bird, the male principally red and 
the female olive-brown, visits the pines in the woods 
and by the roadside, and in severe weather comes near 
the house. This is the Pinicola canadensis, or Pine Finch, 
an extreme northern species, which like all the birds 
that come to us from beyond the haunts of man, is de- 


lightfully tame and familiar. During the past winter they 
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have been here in nie large numbers, and during the 
zero weather I have often met them at the door, and they 
decidedly objected at being disturbed. Now they are no 
doubt watching the lumbermen in the forests of Maine 
and Canada, cheering their arduous labors with the 
same rich whistle they saluted me with last winter. 
Perhaps they suggest to each other that the bread- 
crumbs they had then were better than the loggers’ 
hard-tack. Wise little fellows ! 


The Moas of New Zealand. 


Quite recently rumors have reached us from New 
Zealand to the effect that two living specimens of the 
colossal struthious birds, the Moas, have been captured 
in the province of Otago. That the genus Dinornis, to 
which they belong, has been extinct for some time is 
the general impression, and it is based on evidence of 
noinconsiderable weight. Nevertheless, there are many 
reasons for the belief that it is not long since individ- 
uals of that ostrich-like group peopled parts of New 
Zealand. 

In 1870, Dr. Haast discovered fragments of Moas of 
different species mixed up with bones of seals, dogs, 
and gulls, together with pieces of chalcedony, agate, 
etc., which indicate that these gigantic birds were con- 
temporaneous with the ancient human inhabitants of 
the island. A human skeleton has been found with a 
Dinornis egg between its arms ; and recently the neck of 
one of these birds has been found, with the muscles and 
integuments preserved. Feathers, bones, and frag- 
ments of feet have also been found, which show 
signs of recent interment. Vaésure recently published 
a cut of a portion of a foot, drawn from a specimen 
found by Dr. Haast, and now to be seen in the Museum 
of Natural History, at Paris.. 


Electrical Notes. 


E. S. Ritchie & Sons assure us that the Holtz ma- 
chine can be made to work tolerably well without the 
paper sectors, which ordinarily act as “ inducers.” We 
believe that they have succeeded in obtaining, without 
the paper coatings, sparks six to eight inches long. 
The surface of the stationary sector-plate itself acts as 
an inducer, we presume. 

When the machine is used without the paper, it is 
found that the position of the “cross-comb” should be 
very neatly 60° distant from the points, or edges 
of the windows. If it is placed much distant from the 
60°, but little or no action results. A peculiar buzzing 
noise rapidly increases as the cross-comb approaches 
60°, is there most intense, and rapidly decreases if car- 
nied beyond. This seems to establish the width of the 
sector as best at 60°, the size used in the Ritchie instru- 
ment. 

Both of these curious facts have been observed by 
Mr. Ritchie ; and so far as we are aware, no notice of 
either of them has ever before been published. A care- 
ful study of such facts may lead to further discoveries in 
the important and interesting department of electricity. 


A RECENT German writer has been studying tobacco 
smoke, and finds that it contains constantly a consid- 
erable quantity of carbonic oxide. The after-effects of 
smoking are said to be principally caused by this poi- 
sonous gas, rather than by nicotine alone. The smoker 
never can prevent a part of the smoke from descending 
to the lungs, and “thus the poisoning is unavoidable,” 
ifone will smoke. 


AT the congress of French meteorologists, which was 
recently to be held at Paris, M. Leverrier was expected 
to propose experimenting on a large scale for the pur- 
Pose of testing the efficacy of smoke in preventing 
young plants from being damaged by the frosty morn- 
ings so common there in April. 


MATHEMATICS. 


ATTENTION was recently called in your columns by 
“D. W. H.” to the sixteen dissimilar right-angled tri- 
angles whose sides are represented by whole numbers 
less than 100, These sixteen triangles belong to six 
different series, as shown below, the left-hand column 
representing the smallest side, and the right-hand the 
hypothenuse. It will be seen that the first column in 
each case is an arithmetical series, while the other two 
are series of two orders of differences ; the difference 
between the corresponding terms in the second and 
third columns is constant in each series. In order to 
show the form of each series I have given a few tri- 
angles with sides larger than too. The numbers 
bracketed represent triangles similar to preceding ones, 
but are given as finding their proper places in 
their series. I subjoin to each series the formulas by 
which it may be extended indefinitely by assigning dif- 
ferent values to ”; a and 6= the sides about the right- 
angle, ¢ = the hypothenuse. The sixteen dissimilar 
triangles are distinguished by numbers at the right, 
from 1 to 16. 


I. 3 4 5 TV. [27 36 45) 
5 33 65 (2 
7 24 25 (3) 39 89 (14) 
9 40 4! (5) [45 108 117] (2) 
II 60 61 (6) a==3(22-+-7). b=2n 
13 84 85 (8) ("-+-7) +20. c=b+-9 
a=2n-+1. b=2n(n+1).) V. 48 55 73 (15) 
60 gt 109 
Il. 8 15 17 (4) [72 135 153] (4) 
12 35 37 (7 84 187-205 
16 65 (9) a=12 (#-+-3). b=4n 
20 c=b+-18. 
omen. b=4n (n-+-2)| VI. 65 2 97 (16) 
+3. c=b+2. [75 too 125) (1) 
Ill. 20 21 29 (10) 85 132 157 
2 45 33 (tt) 95 163 193 
5 (13) a==§ (24-11). b==2n 
44 125 (#-+-11)+-48. c==b+25. 
a=4(2n+3). b=4n 
(n+3)+5. c=6+8. 


All the triangles of series I., I1., and III., two-thirds 
of those in [V., and V., and four-fifths of those in VI., 
have their sides represented by numbers which are 
prime to one another. In IV. we obtain multiples of 
I. when ~ belongs to the series 1, 4, 7, 10, etc. In V. 
we have multiples of II. when is a multiple of 3. In 
VI, we have multiples of I. when belongs to the series 
2 7, 12, 17, etc. E. H. C. 


WHETHER “ the Connecticut Rule for the computation 
of interest is sometimes more favorable to the creditor 
than the United States Rule” may be a question of in- 
terpretation. If, as seems to me probable, the last sen- 
tence of the rule was intended purely as a qualification of 
the immediately preceding sentence ; then this rule is 
more favorable to the creditor when the payments within 
a year are less than the accruing interest, for in this 
case the rule gives the creditor compound interest. 
For example, A holds B’s note for $100,000 at 6 per 
cent, on which B has paid $1,000 quarterly for five 
years. B settles now, and consequently loses the use 
of all the money he has paid, besides having to pay 
compound interest on $2,000 for four years, ditto on a 
second $2,000 for three years, on a third $2,000 for two 
years, and interest on a fourth $2,000 for one year. 

The United States Rule is too favorable to the cred- 
itor when a payment exceeding the annual interest is 
made in less than a year; for then the creditor gets 
compound interest reckoned on a period less than a 
year. Suppose B had paid A $5,000 quarterly ; by the 
United States Rule he would have reduced his debt 
less instead of more than $14,000 the first year. 

The only equitable mode of reckoning interest is 
compound interest. 


Queries. 


(1). On page 209, is it not an error to count a sign under a rad- 


ical as only $a sign? 
(2). In multiplying, have the signs under a radical anything to do 


with the signs outside? 


(3). Does not the product of =a, 
=— —aka? I. D. 

[Answers.—(1). No; it is entirely correct. (2). Just as much, 
and no more than any other two signs belonging to the same quan- 
tity have to do witheach other. (3). No; all wrong, but useful to 
show the need of the explanation on page 209.—Ep.] 


Why does a boy receive more money by selling half his apples 
at 3 for a cent, and half at 2 for a cent, than by selling all of them 
at 2} for a cent? 

[Ans.—Because the mean of $ and $ is more than #.—Ep.] 


In the solution of Problem V, p. 33, “ F. P.” only gives the av- 
erage schoolmaster what he can very easily get for himself. What he 
wants is the value of x in “ F. P.’s” equation. There is the “ rub.” 
Will “ F. P.” solve his equations? 

[Several correspondents criticise properly Problem XIII. Its 
conditions cannot be properly fulfilled.—Ep.] 


Solve the equation 68° +- 2x = 70. 
J? + 2v = 08.70 = 4760. 
y=6. x=1. 
This solution consists in removing the 68 from the first to the 
last term, and dividing the value of y in the new equation by 68. 
What is the philosophy of it ? GEOG 


[A full explanation of this may be found in any Algebra which 
treats of higher equations in the proposition that the roots of any 
equation will be multiplied by # by multiplying the second term 
by #, the third by #*, the fourth by #°, and so on.—Ep.] 


Problems. 
PROBLEM XX1IX.—Solve the equations— 


2y? — 4xy + 2x? — 3y— 2x —8 =0. A. 
+ 2y — 64+ 1 =0. 
xdx 
PROBLEM XXX.—Integrate dy = 
1+ 2+ A. 
PROBLEM XXX/.— — 25+ Make 


x ==2 and the first member is —1. Show that the second member 
is also — 1 and that each added term of the series is a nearer ap- 
proximation to the value of 1 

I— x. 


PROBLEM XXX1//.—A laborer digging a well 4 feet in diam- 
eter cut through the imbedded trunk of a tree one foot in diameter, 
lying horizontally. Required the volume of that portion of the 
tree taken out. F. W. C. 
PROBLEM XXX/II. — Through a given point to draw a 
straight line, intersecting two given circumferences, so that the 
portion of it intercepted between the circumferences shall have a 
given length. A. B. E. 


Solutions. 


Answer to “J.D. F.’s” Query.—The Connecticut Rule is just like 
the United States, except “ When payments exceeding the interest 
due are made within a year from the time from which interest is 
reckoned.” 

Let P = principal 
p = payment 

12 = rate per cent. 

N =new principal 

If payments are made within a year from the time from which 
interest is reckoned, then, 

By the C. R., N =P (1.12) — p (1.04) 
By U.S. R., N= P (1.08) — p 
Difference = D = .04 (P—p) 

In words: 4 by the Connecticut rule is the largest by the in- 
terest on (P—p) from the time of payment to the end of the year, 
therefore, it is that the creditor gains by the C. R. F. P. 


THEOREM /.—Pass a plane through the centers or the sun, 
moon, and earth, it will cut 3 circles from these bodies, and will 
contain the apexes of the shadows because it contains the axis 
of the shadow cones. Now we have to prove that the external 
centers of similitude of a system of 3 circles are collinear : 

Let R= radius of the sun 

= radius of the earth 
R’”= radius of the moon 
C =center of sun 
C’= center of earth 
C”’=center of moon 
O =ex. center of similitude of sun and earth 
O’= ex. center of similitude of sun and moon 
O”’= ex. center of similitude of earth and moon 


Then 
OC’ R’ R” 
O’C” Rn” 
oc 


R 
RR‘/R” 
Which by a proposition of higher Geometry, proves that the 
apexes O, O’, and O” are in the same straight line. F. P. 
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THE city of Psideies has made an appropriation 
of $1,500 for vacation schools during the months of 
July and August. The success of these schools has 
been fully established, and the number of children in 
attendance, saved from the idleness and vicious ten- 
dencies of street-life in a city, shows how thoroughly 
the parents appreciate such schools. 


THE twenty-eighth annual nnaiee of the Hampden 
County Teachers’ Association will be held in Spring- 
field, Mass., Friday and Saturday, May 21 and 22, 
1875. Addresses will be given by Supt. Stone, Rev. 
A. D. Mayo, J. W. Dickinson, M. C. Stebbins, G. A. 
Walton, Hon. J. D. Philbrick, and others. The topics 
for discussion are practical and suggestive, and the 
teachers and school officers in towns adjacent to Hamp- 
den county are invited to attend and participate in the 
work of the meeting. Hampden county has a strong 
corps of educators, and the meeting should be largely 
attended. 


THE second annual convention of the Teachers’ As- 
sociation of Franklin and Hampden counties will be 
held at Greenfield, Mass., Friday and Saturday, May 
21 and 22,1875. As will be seen by our local columns, 
the bill of fare is ample, and promises a very full meal 
to all who shall attend. Among other attractive 
names, we notice those of Hon. Joseph White, Prof. J. 
H. Seelye, Dr. E. Hitchcock, G. A. Walton, H. L. Ed- 
monds, and Profs. White and Crowell of Amherst. The 
teachers and their friends in Westesn Massachusetts 
will have no want of professional stimulus in the two 
conventions at Greenfield and Springfield, and their 
numbers and intelligence should fill both to overflowing. 


It is claimed that what constitutes the peculiar char- 
acter of the instruction given at the College of France, 
Paris, is the independence of the professors. In our 
American colleges, the professors are compelled more 
or less to adhere to the official programme, the limits 
of wh ch they may not pass; while these same profes- 


sors, in the instruction they give, keep in view the ex- 
aminations to which they shall have to subject the most 
earnest of their auditors, They are thus involuntarily 
ruled by a university spirit, by university tendencies and 
methods. The professors of the College of France 
have no such examinations in view, follow no official 
programme step by step, and enjoying a much greater 
liberty, are thus enabled to shape their course accord- 
ing to their own original ideas. 

While we are not prepared to acknowledge the supe- 
riority of the method of the Paris college, it is undenia- 
ble that that institution has exercised a powerful influ- 
ence in the literature, and learning of France. As a 
modern French writer has well said, at the time of the 
foundation of the College, by Francis I, the Sorbonne 
and the University were both plunged in ignorance, 
altogether strangers to Greek and Hebrew literature, 
and continually absorbed in endless and vain theolog- 
ical disputes. Francis, anxious to give a new stimulus 
to the study of letters, conceived the plan of the insti- 
tution, at the head of which he placed the most eminent 
men of his time. The University, jealous of this crea- 
tion, which ought to have encouraged it to the most 
strenuous competition, raised its voice against the new 
College, and attacked it with all the power which jeal- 
ousy could muster. Notwithstanding, the College re- 
mained unharmed ; and since the days of Francis L., 
nearly every successive sovereign has added to its 
prestige. 


The Education of Clergymen’s Sons. 


There is one question which has been forcing itself 
upon our attention, for some time. It has enlisted not 
only our attention, but our sympathy. And we are not 
alone in it. There is a large class who will give us both 
heart and hand in the matter. 

Everybody knows how largely clergymen, as a class, 
have helped promote our educational progress. For 
both our collegiate and common school systems, they 
have been among their most intelligent and strenuous 
advocates. It would not be saying too much to say, 
that, more than any other class, they have been for 
both, the substantial founders. The history of New 
England, at least, goes far to bear us out in this. And 
we are proud to add, that New England will always 
gladly acknowledge her indebtedness to them. She 
does it now in more ways than one. 

Now all over our land clergymen are bringing up sons. 
They are giving them the strongest bias towards a lib- 
eral education. They are starting them in the track of 
the most earnest thought, and the purest philanthropy, 
and patriotism. They are leading them onward most 
vigorously in the path ef self-sustaining efforts and cul- 
ture. Whatever may be the exceptions, it is simply 
fair to say, that no class of youth are more commonly 
and more effectively surrounded by an atmosphere of 
intelligent learning and aspiration. Can any one show 
a class of the same relative means and magnitude, from 
whom so much is to be hoped for our religion, our 
learning, and our freedom ? 

But, under the existing enormous increase of expense 
for a higher education, what are our clergymen to do? 
Their salaries have not advanced proportionally. In 
the rural sections, they are more often than people are 
aware, pondering upon “the ragged edge” of a bare 
subsistence. Of the desperate nature of the undertak- 
ing of these to secure for their sons a collegiate educa- 
tion, only those know who are involved in it. And in 
saying thus much, we have not touched upon the vari- 
ous incidental ways in which a clergyman’s income is 
cut short; nor of the narrowing of a student’s means 
for self-help, by the competition existing among teach- 
ers. If it were possible,—as narrated in the old novel 
“ Asmodeus,”—to lift the roofs of parsonages and recto- 
ries, so that one could look in upon the secret struggle 
of parental love and cultured aspiration, who can tell 


what a scene of toil, of self-deprivation, of painful 


calculation, and still more painful anxiety and discour- 
agement, would be revealed ! 

Now, it seems to us that this is a matter which should 
at once engage the earnest attention and the resolute 
effort of educators and Christians. And not merely 
from professional sympathy, but from profound regard 
for both the interest of education and religion. The 
spectacle of a cultivated man, forced to see his son 
growing up to drop into the half-educaied mass away 
from his own level and society, is certainly one to 
excite sympathy. The spectacle of a Christian minis- 
ter, compelled to see his son,—from native associations 
more naturally shaped to the pursuit of his own holy 
calling,—turned away from it into the common walks of 
labor or of trade, is hardly less calculated to create a 
profound concern. The too common outcry of our 
ministerial bodies, with regard to the relative diminu- 
tion of candidates for the holy ministry,—caused as it 
doubtless is by this compulsory diversion of the best 
mind and heart to lower channels of effort,—is fitted 
only to provoke anxious solicitude. Hardly less occa- 
sion does it give, for concern at the subtraction of so 
large an amount of ability and _ native interest, from the 
field of the most direct effort in behalf of higher educa- 
tion, and of popular education as well. 

Does it not then approve itself to every one, as a 
special and pressing demand of the times, that side by 
side with the munificence which erects magnificent ed- 
ifices and founds universities, there should be found 
the beneficence which provides such foundations, as in 
the academy and the college, as well as in the theological 
seminary, will put a liberal education as fully within 
reach of the sons of our clergymen, as it once was? 
The difficulty is now in the early part of the course, 
rather than in the later. Secure full opportunity for 
success in the first struggles, and the latter part of the 
student’s career may be safely left to take care of itself. 
Assure impregnability to your first lines of investment, 
and the pressing forward of the final sap and storm is 
only a question of time and persistence. Give our im 
poverished clergy an effective “ov orm,” and they and 
their sons will secure the Archimedean result. 


In an American book, called “ Lord of Himself,” the 
author, Mr. Underwood of Boston. who may have had 
some unpleasant experience as a member of some School 
Board, makes one of his characters suggest that Shake- 
speare may have been worried to death by service on a 
School Board. However true the inference may be, that 
members of English Boards have by no means a smooth 
and easy task still their duties are not without their com- 
pensations. For instance: the Lord Mayor entertained 
the members of the School Board for London at a ban- 
quet at the Mansion House on Saturday evening, and 
the occasion was one of unusual pleasure. The Earl of 
Rosebery responded for the House of Lords, and Al- 
derman Cotion, M. P., for the House of Commons. 
The Lord Mayor, in proposing the toast of the evening, 
spoke of the difficulties of the task imposed upon the 
Board. Referring to its expenditure, he said he thought 
that on the whole the School Board for London had 
adopted a wise course, and that they had erected a 
large number of schools where they were needed at a 
very moderate cost. He believed that their work had 
been very satisfactorily performed. In reply, Sir Charles 
Reed described the action of the Board at some length, 
and said that they had been the means of adding 
100,000 children to the school-roll of London. He 
defended the Board against the charge of “reckless 
extravagance,” and said that they were resolved to pro- 
vide for London schools sufficient, efficient, and suitable 
teaching so that to every child in the metropolis should 
be secured a cheap and useful elementary education. 


— Of the things which man can do or make here be- 
low, by far the most momentous, wonderful, and worthy, 


are the things we call books.— Car/y/e. 
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NEW-ENGLAND SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
IN COUNCIL. 


Papers by Messrs. Tash, of Lewiston ; Allard, of 
Cloucester ; Philbrick, of Boston; 
Waterman, of Taunton. 


INTERESTING DISCUSSIONS. 


The New England Association of School Superin- 
tendents held its semi-annual meeting at the City Hall, 
Boston, on the 7th inst. The papers and discussions oc- 
cupied the day, and were unusually interesting. Among 
those present were Edward Conant, Supt. of Education of 
Vermont; A. P. Marble, Worcester ; Thomas Tash, 
Lewiston, Me. ; John D. Philbrick, Boston ; F. Endicott, 
Canton, Mass. ; Ephraim Hunt, Portland, Me. ; B. F. 
Tweed, Charlestown District ; A. P. Stone, Springfield ; 
A. G. Lewis, Weymouth ; L. H. Marvel, Holyoke ; E. 
A. Hubbard, Fitchburg; W. W. Spaulding, South 
Adams ; Thomas B. Stockwell, Providence, R. I., State 
Superintendent of Schools ; T. W. Bicknell, Boston ; 
G. E. Hood, Lawrence ; H. F. Harrington, New Bed- 
ford ; J. W. Simonds, Concord, N, H., State Superin- 
tendent of Schools ; Jonathan Kimball, Chelsea ; W. 
W. Waterman, Taunton ; and others. 

At the morning session, which began at 9:30 o’clock, 
Mr. E. A. Hubbard, of Fitchburg, presided, with Mr. A, 
D. Small of Salem as Secretary. 

Health in our Schools. 

Mr. J. W. Allard, Superintendent of Schools at Glou- 
cester, Mass., opened the discussion upon “ Physical 
Health and Comfort.” 

The subject of school architecture was first touched 
upon, and the hope expressed that the day of spending 
vast sums of money upon showy and useless ornamen- 
tation of the exteriors of our school-buildings, was rap- 
idly passing. The statement was made that one-fourth 
of the amount was absolutely needed for the comfort- 
able fitting-up and proper equipment of the class-rooms. 
The modern four-story school-house, with class-rooms in 
the fourth story, was emphatically condemned as de- 
structive to the comfort and health both of pupils and 
teachers. He thought that if this style of architecture 
must prevail, then the buildings should be furnished 
with steam elevators like that of City Hall! 

The important topics of lighting, heating, and ventil- 
ation were fully discussed. School authorities should 
investigate and understand these vital questions. 
They should not hesitate to impress their convictions 
upon city councils and building committees. 

A history of the improvements which have been made 
during the last thirty years in the material arrangements 
of school-rooms with regard to ‘dressing-rooms, black- 
boards, tables, desks, and single seats, was succinctly 
given. 

The methods of teaching and management, especially 
in primary schools, were considered at some length. 

The diversion of gymnastic exercises from their legit- 
imate object of physical rest and culture to purposes of 
show, was condemned in the severest language. 

The attention of the society with the long name was 
invited to the length of time children were confined in 
school-rooms without relaxation or recess. It was 
hinted that some reforms in these directions might be 
needed, even in Boston. 

The Kindergarten System. 

A paper on the subject of “Kindergarten Instruc- 
tion” was read by Supt. Thomas Tash, of Lewiston, 
Me. As this excellent paper will soon appear in our 
columns, we will not give an outline of it. 

Pupils’ Reports. 

After a short recess, “The usefulness of monthly or 
occasional reports of pupils to their parents, and the 

manner of preparing these reports,” was discussed by 
Mr. Waterman, of Taunton, who took the ground that 
occasional reports would be more advisable than any of 
the present systems of weekly or monthly reports. He 
gave an interesting account of the various methods 
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which had been tried in Taunton, the amount of interest 
felt by parents in the matter, and presented an interest- 
ing resumé of the results. 


How to Make Common School Instruction Practical. 

Mr. John D. Philbrick of this city then presented a 
paper on the subject: “How to Make Common School 
Education Practical.” While he opposed the intro- 
duction of the workshop into the school, he favored a 
more practical use of its opportunities than is generally 
enjoyed. Mr. Philbrick’s plan is, first, to discard the 
theory of aiming at mental discipline, primarily, and 
adopt in its stead the theory of imparting the greater 
amount of the most useful information ; second, intro- 
duce the following subjects of instruction, elementary 
geometry, natural philosophy, drawing, and elements of 
chemistry, as lying at the foundation of all industrial 
education ; third, make room for these subjects by 
lopping off the more useless parts of the old branches, 
which, through the influence of rival book-makers, have 
grown out of their due proportion ; fourth, faciliate the 
acquirement of the needed practical knowledge, by the 
adoption of better methods of teaching. He did not 
believe in teaching a child the names of all the branches 
of the Amazon and leaving him in ignorance of the 
principle by which water rises in a pump. The mean- 
ing of the popular demand for more practical schooling 
is that education is not adjusted to the wants of the 
civilization of the day. Our schools have many excel- 
lences, but they can be made more practical without 
detriment to their present good qualities. Mr. Phil- 
brick advocated the substitution of instruction in nat- 
ural sciences in place of the less useful portions of the 
present standard branches, such as long strings of 
historical dates and geographical details, which might 
well be discarded. 

The Work of the National Education Bureau. 

After some debate on the best way in which to make 
a census of children between five and fifteen years of 
age, it was voted that the matter be referred to a com- 
mittee to report at the next meeting. The work of the 
National Bureau of Education was then presented to 
the meeting, and its importance recognized in the 
unanimous passage of several resolutions, which we 
shall publish next week. 

Supt. Small of Salem, and Supt. Stone of Springfield, 
ably supported a resolution expressing the interest and 
confidence of the association in the Mew-England Four- 
nal of Education, and pledging to it their cordial sup- 
port. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Ventilation, Etec. 

The afternoon session was devoted to a discussion of 
the subjects so ably presented in the morning. Supt. 
Harrington, of New Bedford, thought that the condition 
of most of our school-houses, as regards ventilation and 
conveniences, is abominable. He was tired of hearing 
praises on our perfect school system, even though it is 
Centennial year ; and thought it quite time that the 
facts should be known, however disagreeable they may 
be. But very few primary schools in this district—the 
very places which should receive most careful attention 
have a proper system of ventilation. The condition of 
the out-houses, in three or four of our schools, is inde- 
scribably bad ; and though the subject is distasteful, it 
needs immediate attention. There is need of a great 
reform. 

The Secretary, Mr. Small, of Salem, made reference 
to the subject of ventilation, whereupon Mr. T. B. Stock- 
well, of Providence, gave an account of a system which 
produced excellent results. Mr. Marble, of Worcester, 
spoke of the objection in the mind of the public toward 
the expense attendant upon elaborate schemes of ven- 
tilation, and advocated a plan which has worked with 
complete success in the Asylum for the Insane at Wor- 
cester. Here, in the basement, a large fan is kept in 
slow but steady motion, by an engine supplied by the 
steam in the building, keeping up in every part of the 


structure, a steady current of warm, fresh air. By ap- 


plying this arrangement, or a modification of it, to our 
school-houses, and providing each room with an outlet, 
we can safely “trust to Providence” to clear out the 
foul air and give place to the fresh current continually 
ascending. Mr. Marble suggested the use of a sash 
with double windows directly connected, as doing away, 
to some extent, with the objectionable drafts of air in- 
separable from window ventilation. 


Froebel’s System Discussed. 

Mr. Philbrick argued that the “ Kindergarten” ought 
not to be a fixed institution, but should rather be 
considered an improved system of infant instruction. 
Viewed in this light, he was happy to report the Bos- 
ton Kindergarten as doing splendid work. It is how- 
ever the teacher, far more than the system, which 
makes this kindergarten so great a success—as, indeed, - 
in all grades of schools, success depends very largely 
upon the instructor. In Vienna, where the kindergar- 
ten system is most in favor, there is no such restriction 
as to number of pupils, as Froebel’s followers would ad- 
vise : and personal investigation shows that the plan of 
teaching does not vary greatly, from that in the best of 
our primary schools. Mr. Stone, of Springfield, spoke 
of the advantages of a course of training which makes 
the child, at an early age, properly inquisitive and self- 
reliant. Mr. Tash explained some of the advantages 
of Froebel’s system of gifts, object and alphabet teach- 
ing; after which the subject of reports of scholars to 
their parents was further discussed by Messrs. Small of 
Salem, Harrington of New Bedford, and others. 

Practical Education. 

The final subject of discussion was Mr. Philbrick’s 
paper on “ Practical Education.” Messrs. Harrington, 
of New Bedford, and Hunt of Portland, Hood. of Law- 
rence, and others, talked over the subject. The matter 
of parsing, reading, spelling, and drawing, was debated. 
Mr. Philbrick thought, in these matters, too much atten- 
tion was given to unimportant detail. Reading is taught, 
for instance, in some of our schools as a fine art, and 
half the time thus used might give the scholar a knowl- 
edge of the French language. So in arithmetic. It 
may be “ splendid ” to train a girl to add in a minute a 
long column of figures, but it is a splendid waste of time. 
So in spelling. President Felton, when rallied on ac- 
count of his numerous blunders in spelling, would say, 
“ Spelling isn’t my business ; take up Greek, and I am 
ready for you.” In something of this spirit, the mere 
mechanical acquisition of the orthography of a hundred 
difficult words ought to be as nothing when compared 
with weightier matters. 

Drawing in the Schools. 

The matter of drawing elicited some discussion. Mr. 
Morrill, of Lowell thought that the dissatisfaction with 
the system there was no greater than elsewhere in the 
State ; while Mr. Waterman, of Taunton, said that draw- 
ing was the most popular branch of instruction in that 
city, because it had not been ridden as a hobby. There 
had been no wholesale purchases of drawing-books ; no 
exalting of this department to the dignity of an exhibi- 
tion, while other branches of the study are neglected. 
In a word, the study had been pushed ; and he did not 
doubt that the few objections raised against its use 
would disappear as quickly as those made against the 
introduction of music. 


Gen. John Phelps, of Brattleboro, Vermont, addressed 
the convention on juvenile instruction, the law of good 
manners, etc. He wished he wished he could see a sys- 
tem of politeness introduced into New England, instead 
of the shame-facedness which prevails on that question. 
The subject was also discussed by other gentlemen. 


The committee on nominations reported a list of offi- 
cers: For president, W. W. Waterman, of Taunton ; for 
secretary, Augustus D. Small, of Salem; committee of 
arrangements, Ephraim Hunt, of Portland, T. B. Stock- 
well, of Providence, Edward Conant, of Vermont ; com- 
mittee on nominations, A. P. Marble, of Worcester, H. 


T. Hoyt, S. H. Marvel. The report was adopted. 
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Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Address of Col. T. W. Higginson, 


AT MT. AUBURN CEMETERY, DECORATION-DAY, MAY 30, 1870. 


We meet to-day for a purpose that has the dignity 
and the tenderness of funeral rites without their sad- 
ness. It is not a new bereavement, but one which time 
has softened, that brings us here. We meet not around 
a newly-opened grave, but among those which Nature 
has already decorated with the memorials of her love. 
Above every tomb her daily sunshine has smiled, her 
tears have wept; over the humblest she has bidden 
some grasses nestle, some vines creep, and the butterfly 
—ancient emblem of immortality—waves his little wings 
above every sod. To Nature’s signs of tenderness we 
add our own. Not “ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” but 
blossoms to blossoms, laurels to the laureled. 

The great civil war has passed by—its great armies 
were disbanded, their tents struck, their camp-fires put 
out, their muster-rolls laid away. But there is another 
army whose numbers no presidential proclamation could 
reduce ; no general orders disband. This is their 
camping-ground—these white stones are their tents— 
this list of names we bear is their muster-roll—their 
camp-fires yet burn in our hearts. 

I remember this “Sweet Auburn” when no sacred 
associations made it sweeter, and when its trees looked 
down on no funerals but those of the bird and the bee. 
Time has enriched its memories since those days. And 
especially during our great war, as the nation seemed 
to grow impoverished in men, these hills grew richer in 
associations, until their multiplying wealth took in that 
heroic boy who fell in almost the last battle of the war. 
Now that roll of honor has closed, and the work of com- 
memoration begun. 

Without distinction of nationality, of race, of religion, 
they gave their lives to their country. Without distinc- 
tion of religion, of race, of nationality, we garland their 
graves to-day. The young Roman Catholic convert, 
who died exclaiming “ Mary! pardon!” and the young 
Protestant theological student, whose favorite place of 
study was this cemetery, and who asked only that no 
words of praise might be engraven on his stone—these 
bore alike the cross in their lifetime, and shall bear 
it alike in flowers to-day. They gave their lives that 
we might remain one nation, and the nation holds their 
memory alike in its arms. 

And so the little distinctions of rank that separated us 
in the service are nothing here. Death has given the same 
brevet to all. The brilliant young cavalry general who 
rode into his last action, with stars on his shoulders and 
his death-wound on his breast, is to us no more precious 
than that sergeant of sharpshooters who followed the 
line unarmed at Antietam, waiting to take the rifle of 
some one who should die, because his own had been 
stolen ; or that private who did the same thing in the 
same battle,” leaving the hospital service to which he 
had been assigned. Nature has been equally tender to 
the graves of all, and our love knows no distinction. 

What a wonderful embalmer is death! We who sur- 
vive grow daily older. Since the war closed the young- 
est has gained some new wrinkle, the oldest some added 
gray hair. A few years more and only a few tottering 
figures shall represent the marching files of the Grand 
Army ; a year or two beyond that, and there shall flut- 
ter by the window the last empty sleeve. But these 
who are here are embalmed forever in our imaginations ; 
they will not change ; they never will seem to us less 
young, less fresh, less daring, than when they sallied to 
their last battle. They will always have the dew of 


their youth ; it is we alone who shall grow old. 

And, again, what a wonderful purifier is death ! These 
who fell beside us varied in character ; like other men, 
they had their strength and their weaknesses, their mer- 
its and their faults. Yet now all stains seem washed 
away ; their life ceased at its climax, and the ending 
They died for their 


sanctified all that went before, 


country ; that is their record. They found their way to 
heaven equally short, it seems to us, from every battle- 
field, and with equal readiness our love seeks them 
to-day. 

“What is a victory like?” said a lady to the Duke of 
Wellington. “The greatest tragedy in the world, mad- 
am, except a defeat.” Even our great war would be but 
a tragedy were it not for the warm feeling of brother- 
hood it has left behind it, based on the hidden emotions 
of days like these. The war has given peace to the 
nation; it has given union, freedom, equal rights ; and 
in addition to that, it has given to you and me the 
sacred sympathy of these graves. No matter what it 
has cost us individually—health or worldly fortunes—it 
is our reward that we can stand to-day among these 
graves and yet not blush that we survive. 

The great French soldier, La Tour D’Auvergne, was 
the hero of many battles, but remained by his own 
choice in the ranks. Napoleon gave him a sword and 
the official title “ First among the grenadiers of France.” 
When he was killed, the emperor ordered that his heart 
should be intrusted to the keeping of his regiment— 
that his name should be called at every roll-call, and 
that his next comrade should make answer, “ Dead 
upon the field of honor.” In our memories are the 
names of many heroes ; we treasure all their hearts in 
this consecrated ground, and when the name of each is 
called, we answer in flowers, “ Dead upon the field of 
honor.” 


The Hardest Sort of a Sum. 
BY B. 


Scene: A HALF DOZEN BOYS taking a real noon lunch from pails 
and baskets. ONE, having finished, goes to the blackboard and 
begins to work outan example in cube root. 


First Boy.—Towm’s the busiest fellow that ever 
I saw in my life, I declare, but clever 
Or not, he’ll split on that sum. 
We've tried all the morning, and can’t make it come 
Anywhere near the stupid old answer 
Set down in the book! Say if you can, sir, 
Now isn’t cube root the hardest, worst kind 
Of a sum any of you can find? 


Second Boy.—Well, no: I don’t think so; as far as I’ve been 
“Miscellaneous Examples” are worse to get in. 
A little of all; can’t tell which is which ; 
So amongst ’em you get wild as a witch. 


Third Boy.—But there is a sort that makes me more mad, 
I declare, now! the case is about as bad 
As the reckoning Shylock had to make, 
One pound of flesh without blood to take! 
You hark. I won’t say they’re quite like this, 
But, after all, ’tis’nt much of a miss. 


[Reads from a book.|—Ex. 99.—If a man stand upon the sea-shore 
with his eye elevated 16y'y ft., which way will he look, and what will 
he see? What’s his name? How long will be stand there ? 
Which way did he come from? Where will he go when he dies ? 
How long will he be on the road, and what will he sing when he 
gets there? 


Fourth Boy.—O bother! your partial payments, I say, 
Are worse ’n the whole of ’em, any day! 

But it’s all bad enough; no need of strife ; 
Arithmetic’s been the bore of my life ! 


-“ Addition and Subtraction 
Drive me to distraction” ; 
[Here all the boys breaking in roar it outin chorus :} 
“ Multiplication is vexation ; 
Division is as bad; 
The Rule of Three doth puzzle me, 
And Fractions make me mad.” 


Fifth Boy. (Turns round from his work and, flourishing chalk, 
comes towards the others.) 
Hurrah! I’ve got it at last, hurrah ! 
Only keep at it, and there you are. 


[SixtH Boy creeps slyly to board and rubs out the finished sum, be- 
hind the speaker's back.] 
Arithmetic isn’t so bad as you—[ Zurns and flies at the 
You scoundrel! I'll teach you— 
I'll give you your due! 
[Begins to pommel the rogue furiously ; SCHOOLMISTRESS comes 
in and stops the fighting. FirtH Boy, shaking fist at offender.] 
Oh! you needn’t think I'll cry quits yet! 


rogue.] 


Just wait awhile, and I’ll settle this debt. 


I’ve pardoned enough of your pranks on me, 
And I won’t forgive this one—now you see! 


Schoolmistress.—Boys, seats. Be quiet. I’ve something to say, 
Only this: I heard you, I think, half in play, 
Choosing, each, which seems harder than all the rest 
Of problems in practice; I beg to suggest 
One you've overlooked, a difficult test. 
Follow my hand on the board if you please ; 
The question I mean, and the answer, are these ; 
[Writes rapidly on board, thus :} 
Ques.—How oft shall my brother sin against me and I forgive him ? 
Ans.—70 X 7. 
Come; I know this example in practice is long, 
And hard, too; but how grand to be strong 
And conquer—to be pressed, yet to overcome ! 
Will my first class, then, try this sum ? 


Woman’s Rights. 


MorTion SONG: Tune, “ 7ramp Tramp.” 


BY M. B. C, SLADE. 


1, Motion for sewing. 2, Hands on desk. 3, Motion for washing. 
4, Uplifts both hands. 5, Fold hands. 6, Each girl bows to 
seat-mate. 7, Point with right hand to boys. 8, Motion for 
drawing. 9, Motion for holding plough. 10, Motion for spad- 
ing. 1, Motion for sowing seed. 12, Boys bow to seat-mate. 
I ) Boys point to girls. 14, Boysbow to girls. 15, Motion for 
churning. 16, Motion for mixing bread. 17, For rolling 
pastry. 18, Girls bow to boys. 

Girls.—Draw your needles in and out,! mind what you are all 

about 2, 
Wash the clothes,? and hang them on the line to dry,‘. 
‘I’ve good news, for you, my dear. Woman’s Rights will 
soon be here, 
And the men’ shall mind the kitchen by-and-by ' 
Sew |, sew, sew, my patient sisters ; 
Good times ? coming by-and-by ! 
5 I’ve good news for you, my dear, ®woman’s rights will soon 
be here, 
And the men’ shall mind the kitchen, by-and-by ! 


Boys.—Go along! gee up! and whoa !® Oh, how dull the oxen go! 
Hold the plough,® and spade the earth,” and sow the rye! 1 
5I’ve good news for you, my men, woman's rights will 
come, and then 
Pretty girls will do the farming,—let them 
Sow," sow, sow, my patient brothers, 
Good times coming? by-and-by ! 
5 I’ve good news for you, my men, woman’s rights will come, 
and then, 
Pretty girls! will do the farming,—let them try!" 
Girls.—Round and round the dasher turn, and the golden butter 
churn ; 
Knead the bread,® and roll the pastry for the pie,!” 
5 I’ve good news for all around,® woman’s rights are gaining 
ground, 
And the time for men? to cook is drawing nigh! 
So! so! so! ? my patient sisters, 
Good times coming by-and-by ! 
5 I’ve good news for all around,® woman’s rights are gaining 
ground, 
And the time for men’ to cook is drawing nigh! 


Both.—Oh, you silly people all,® Oh, ye children, great and small, 
Don’t you think we’d better say, just you and I,’ 
5 I’ve good news for all to hear; ® that, whatever is our sphere, 
Just our very best® therein we’ll do or try! 
Yes! yes! yes! My brothers, sisters,!* 
Good times coming by-and-by ! 
5 I’ve good news for all to hear; ®!that, whatever is our 
sphere, 
Just our very best® therein we'll do or try! 


Rules for the School-Room. 


To be daily repeated in concert by the children in a Primary School. 


I must be silent when the bell rings. 

I must always mind my teacher. 

I must come to school every day. 

I must never be tardy. 

I must not be idle. 

I must not lie. 

I must not steal. 

I must not swear. 

I must not be angry. 

I must not strike nor hurt any one in anger. 
. I must be kind and pleasant to all. 

. I must forgive all who offend or injure me. 

I must have clean clothes, clean face, and clean hands. 


I must be polite in all my ways. 
. I must not destroy my books or my slates. 
I must not injure any of the furniture of the school. 
. I must always try to do right. 
. I must remember all these rules, and try to keep them. 


—WNorthend’s Teachers’ Assistant. 
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Maine. 
SCRABBLETOWN, April 12, 1875. 

Mr. Editor :—1 am an old fogy, a very old one. I can remem- 
ber very distinctly the little, old, red school-house, in the corner of 
the cross-roads. Why, do you suppose, Mr. Editor, they put the 
school-house in those benighted old times, on such waste and 
worthless bits of land. I remember one house, placed on a high 
ledge right beside the road, only some twenty feet from the road, 
and yet the ledge was so steep that the bottom of the house was 
at least twelve feet above the level of the street. Up this steep 
ledge, rough and craggy, and in winter covered with ice, the schol- 
ars, big and little, had to climb to the school-room. Yet within 
ten rods of the school-house, in either direction, was good, level 
land which could have been bought at twenty dollars per acre. 
Another house was placed in a cedar swamp. One warm day in 
June I went into the school-room, and each pupil, as well as the 
teacher, was armed with a short branch of cedar. I though at 
first it was a mere matter of taste, but soon found it a species of 
defensive armor against myriads of midges and mosquitoes. 
Study, or even quiet, was impossible, unless the branch of cedar 
was kept vigorously in motion about the face and neck. Yet, one 
hundred yards from the site of this house, land on elevated ridges, 
in clear fields, could be bought for fifteen dollars per acre. Such 
were old fogy times. No such indication of barbarism is now 
seen. Whatja change! No bleak hill-tops, no bit of swamp, no 
unsightly ledge, is now selected in any of the country towns of 
New England as the location for the school-house, the children’s 
home. 

Yes, I can recall the old school-house and the old school. One 
of your correspondents has raised the question of spelling in the old 
school and intimates that scholars did better work in spelling in the 
old-time school. Now, Mr. Editor, are there not several sides to 
that question ? We did not have much to do, save to spell, in that 
old-time school. We had reading, arithmetic, or rather céphering, 
and spelling. The three R’s had not yet been recognized as enti- 
tled to all the time. But is it established beyond a doubt that the 
old mode of oral spelling made good spellers? I recollect a boy 
who in our spelling-matches (and we had grand matches in those 
old times), always spelled everybody down, and would then stand 
and spell till the master would give up trying to put out a word 
which he could not spell. That boy wrote the first letter he ever 
wrote in his life to me, after I left home to attend an academy, and 
he misspelled at least one word in every line. Many other in- 
stances of like kind have come under my notice. I sometimes ask 
the privilege of looking at the compositions of the scholars in the 
grammar schools, and find vastly better spelling than I found in 
the compositions of the scholars attending the academies 
in the old time. So I am led to ask whether the old sys- 
tem of oral spelling did really do as much good as the sys- 
tem now in use of oral and written spelling combined. One rule 
given us in the old-time school, by a venerable quaker-teacher, 
was, “Spell every word which you recite.” I went into the schools 
of Scrabbletown, the other day, and I found the teacher acting on 
this rule. A class was reciting in Chemistry. A scholar used the 
terms “analysis,” “ synthesis,” “ oxygen,” “ ozone.” As soon as he 
had finished his topic he was called upon to spell, and did spell 
correctly all these terms. In an intermediate school a boy was re- 
citing in Division. As soon as the topic was finished, he was 
called upon and spelled correctly, division, dividend, quotient, 
and remainder. In another class, a girl was naming the countries 
of Europe, with their capitals. A part of her recitation was to 
spell the name of each country and capital. So in the reading les- 
son, all difficult words were spelled by the scholars. In looking 
over the examination papers of these scholars I found few words 
misspelled. But I am inclined to think this may be an old fogy 
letter, so for the present I stop. OLD Foey. 


PatTEN. — The Free High School closed with a good examina- 
tion Friday, May 7th. Many of the citizens were present, both 
forenoon and afternoon. ‘The scholars did themselves and their 
teachers credit. The board of school committee expressed the 
greatest satisfaction regarding the condition of the school, and 
the evident progress during the term. A pleasant episode of the 
examination was just before dismissing the school. Mr. Charles 
C. Elwell, the assistant, was presented by his classes with a vol- 
ume of Scott’s poems; and directly after Mr. Thomas was made 
the recipient, by his scholars, of a fine stereoscope and twenty 
fine views, the most of them being objects of interest in this vicin- 
ity. This makes four terms Mr. Thomas has taught in this 
school. He goes from among us leaving many friends, and having 
added to his reputation as a teacher. 


BELFAST.— The Belfast Yournal says Miss E. D. Averill, of 
Fort Fairfield, a graduate of the Eastern Normal school, has 
been engaged as principal of the select school in that city. 
A Corrrespondent of a Maine paper says: The schools of B. are 
1 a chaotic state at present. We took pains to look them over a 
little, and to all outward appearances should say the teachers were 
good, or had been good elsewhere, but public opinion as #t cropped 
Out in some of the Young America was not sustaining the efforts 
of the teacher. The reason seemed to be that some changes of 


teachers had been made, and said young America was but echoing 
the sentiment of parents. Some citizens go so far as to say they 
hoped the schools would be a failure. If those statements are 
true the city stands in need of a valuable element styled parental 
co-operation, or an enlightened public opinion in school matters. 


PRESQUE ISLE.—School Examination.—The examination of the 
Free High School was of a very interesting character. We have 
only words of praise for teachers and pupils. The several classes 
exhibited the careful training received from their instructors, and 
all must have felt a pardonable pride in observing what a point of 
excellence has been reached in this school. Miss Lillian Graves, 
as principal, has discharged the onerous duties of her position 
with fidelity and to the acceptance of all interested in the school. 
Rev. Mr. Gifford has had charge of the Latin, and Mrs. Gifford of 
the French and some other branches. The proficiency of the pu- 
pils in the Latin and French afforded the amplest proof of the 
classical attainments of these teachers, and the faithfulness with 
which instruction has been given. 


BRYANT’sS PonD.—The spring term of the High School, under 
the management of A. M. Burton and Miss Mary Staples, closed 
April 24. The house was closely crowded, and great satisfaction 
prevailed among the parents in witnessing the pleasing manner in 
which their children executed the parts assigned them. The school 
has had a ccurse of weekly lyceums, with crowded houses. The 
fall term will commence September 7th, and will probably continue 
ten or twelve weeks, so we are informed. A very large school is 
anticipated. 


CAsTINE has excellent schools, an efficient committee and good 
teachers, of which she is proud. The Normal school is an honor 
to her. The building is large, commodious, and the view from its 
main room is not surpassed by any in any State. It is well fur- 
nished with steam-heating apparatus, and with good school furni- 
ture; a moderate supply of chemical, philosophical, and other 
apparatus, beside something of a cabinet. Many of the specimens 
are the results of efforts of the teachers and students, while many 
valuable specimens have been donated by friends. We saw a good 
selection of shells, the gift of a gentleman, and also a quantity of 
geological specimens, the gift of another gentleman. The course 
of study has been changed to three years hereafter, and is well ar- 
ranged. The number of pupils this term is about 130. 


READFIELD.—fersonal.—Rev. Dr. Torsey, of the seminary at 
Kents Hill, has returned from Florida fully restored to health, and 
entered upon his duties. While in Florida, he shot an alligator, 
and, as was supposed, killed him. The doctor concluded to send 
the body to the Smithsonian Institution, but just as the animal had 
been duly labelled it coolly walked off, to the astonishment of its 
captor. 


Aucusta.—Hon. Warren Johnson having resigned the position 
of Supervisor of Schools of the city of Augusta, the city council 
on Saturday elected George E. Weeks to the position. 


BANGOR.—Miss Annie Powers will supply the vacancy in the 
High School, caused by Miss Hallowell’s resignation, during the 
remainder of the spring term. 


New Hampshire. 


State Normal School. 
PLymoutu, N. H., May sth, 1875. 

Mr. Editor :—It has been my pleasure to attend the anniversary 
exercises of the State Normal School, which have been held in this 
place during the past few days. A brief letter, giving my impres- 
sions of the school, may be of interest to the readers of your 
paper. 

It is the only Normal School in the State. It has been estab- 
lished about five years. It has met with no little opposition and 
indifference. Professor Ladd, its present principal, has been in 
charge of the institution for two years. Under his administration 
it has been growing in influence and popularity. The number of 
students has largely increased; it this year graduates thirty-four 
students, and the standard has been advanced. The examinations 
show much better than they did one year ago. It is evident that 
the teachers have made progress. More attention is now paid to 
distinctive normal methods. The instruction is more practical. 
To illustrate methods of primary instruction, classes of several 
grades were brought in and taught by different members of the 
school. 

Classes in Arithmetic and Grammar did very fairly, and answered 
for the most part readily and correctly the searching questions of 
teacher and trustees. We would suggest to Professor Ladd some 
method of conducting his examinations by which those at the head 
should do less and those at the foot do more, so that the examina 
tion should be more a public test of scholarship on the part of 
every member of the class. It is due to him to say, however, that 


_ | the exercises have been much less open to this criticism this year 


than they were last year. The school as now organized doubtless 
meets the present wants of the State. The friends of the institu- 
tion, however, already see the importance of enlarging and length- 
ening the course of study. We doubt the expediency of having 
two courses—a first and second course—and believe that a course 
of three terms of ten weeks each is quite too short for the accom- 


plishment of the best results in a normal school. The institution 
is still poorly equipped with apparatus, library, and cabinet. Pro- 
fessor Ladd is alive to the importance of all these improvements, 
and under his efficient management they will in due time be se- 
cured. 

The State at large is manifesting a deeper interest in the school 
than ever before. The governor and his staff have been present 
for two days. Many prominent educators from different parts of 
the State, and ten or more of the trustees are present. 

Last evening the annual address was delivered by Professor 
Greenough, of Providence. It was a scholarly discourse on the 
scientific methods of education. This afternoon the exhibition of 
the graduating class has taken place. The large hall was crowded 
by an attentive audience. The exhibitors did themselves and the 
school great credit. Their style, and manner, and enunciation 
showed quite plainly that they had been under the drill of an elo- 
cutionist. Professor Ladd, having had a large experience as a 
teacher in elocution, makes this a specialty in this school. This 
evening occurs the grand prize spelling and concert. Prizes val- 
ued at $200.00 are offered, while music is discoursed by Blaisdell’s 
and Ingalls’s Band, of Concord. This will close the exercises of 
the year. 

I ought to say that Professor Ladd is assisted by an able corps 
of lady assistants. Miss Houlton and Miss Gardner are grad 
uates of normal schools, and have had a large experience in nor- 
mal instruction. Miss Foster and Miss Rodes are doing excellent 
work. On the whole New Hampshire may well be proud of her 
Normal School, and feel confidence in its prosperity under its 
present management. G. Ss. H. 


GorFsTtown. — The Union District has employed Charles H. 
Jones, formerly principal of the Clinton Grove Seminary, Weare, 
as teacher for the ensuing year. He takes the school-money, and 
in return pays all the expenses of assistance, etc., and gives the 
district 24 weeks’ schooling out of the 36 he proposes to teach. 
In this way not only the district, but the town, has practically the 
benefit of a High School for three terms in the year. Mr. Jones 
will still supply the Friends’ pulpit, at Clinton Grove. The board 
of selectmen of this town is composed of two graduates from 
Dartmouth, and one from the Boston Institute of Technology. 


Newport.—The Union District is putting the old court-house, 
where its High and Grammar schools are held, in thorough repair. 
Fiat justitia, ruat celum, the old court motto over the window op- 
posite the teacher’s desk, is not bad for the new state of things. 


Hopkinton. — The High School, taught by Miss Fannie L. 
Burnham, closed very successfully on the 30th ult. Complimen- 
tary addresses were made by State Superintendent Simonds, C. C. 
Lord, Esq., of the town committee, and others. 


— South Newmarket, after a year’s contention, has decided to 
build a new school-house in district No. 2. 

— Mrs. Charles Craft, of West Lebanon, has been appointed 
superintendent of schools, in place of Rev. A. B. Rich, declined. 

— Prof. J. Franklin Brown, of Austin Academy, expects to 
supply the Bow Lake pulpit the coming year. 

— Dexter W. Gilbert has been appointed Superintendent of 
Schools in Keene. 

— Lebanon has six schools in the new building, with 215 scholars 
and about 75 scholars on the west side of the river. 

— Milton is to hav ea new school-house for graded schools, to 
cost about $5,000. The district built the old school-house twenty- 
seven years ago, at an expense of $400. 

— At a spelling-match in Candia, last week, Mrs. Ezekiel Lane, 
over 80 years old, spelled down the class and received the prize 
given by Ex-Gov. Smyth. 

— The Rockingham Academy at Hampton Falls was destroyed 
by an incendiary, Saturday morning. It was of little value except 
for its associations. 

— Dartmouth College has received a liberal gift of $10,000 from 
Mrs Betsey Whitehouse, of Suncook, N. H. 


Vermont. 


Monday, May 9th, was the centennial anniversary of the capture 
of Ticonderoga by the Vermonters under the lead of Ethan Allen. 
Though Col. Allen’s military exploits were chiefly performed out 
of the State, yet the scenes of them were so near our borders, and 
the participators so largely of our blood, that what credit of a cel- 
ebration of the event was undertaken by a few soldiers of the late 
war, really belonged to all the people of the State. It may not be 
amiss to put on record here a sketch of that expedition. Some 
Connecticut men had started out to set on foot the expedition which 
Allen and his Green Mountain boys had agreed to undertake. 
There were fifteen or twenty Connecticut men, and they got about 
forty Massachusetts men to come along with them. Allen raised 
the Green Mountain boys, and all met at Castleton on the 7th of 
May. The 7th they sent thirty men under Samuel Herrick, who 
took Skenesborough, now Whitehall, the next day. Allen also 
sent Gershon Beach out to collect more men in addition to the 
one hundred and forty he had there in Castleton, and Allen him- 
self went on to Shoreham to forward matters. 

At dusk Benedict Arnold appeared at Castleton, with a servant 


and a commission, and tried to take command of the men Allen 
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had left. The next day, the 9th, they went twenty-five miles by 
way of Sudbury and Whiting to Shoreham, where Allen was. 
They here met men Beach had summoned, and all camped that 
night at Hand’s Cove in Shoreham, and not in Orwell as has been 
usually stated. This was a wooded ravine by the lake shore, a 
couple of miles north of a point opposite the fort. 

Allen got boats in the night and crossed early on the morning of 
the roth, with 83 men, that being the greatest number they could 
take across the lake at once. He determined to move forward 
with these men at once. Arnold bothered him by wanting the 
command at this critical junction, and Allen thought of putting 
him under arrest, but finally allowed him to march by his side. 

The garrison was surprised a little after day-break, and Allen’s 
men followed the surprised and retreating sentry into the fort. 
Delaplace, the commander, came undressed to the door of the 
barracks, hearing a hurrah, and Allen asked him for the 
surrender of the fort. By what authority, Delaplace asked. 
Allen answered, “I demand it in the name of the Great Jehovah 
and the Continental Congress.” The Fort was surrendered, and 
the next day Warren took Crown Point. 

The great fire in Ticonderoga has prevented a centennial cele- 
bration of any magnitude, but the Grand Army boys are going to 
have some appropriate exercises there to commemorate the event. 


Bristo.t.—Dr. Currier offers a cabinet of minerals to the best 
speller from the towns of Bristol, Lincoln, Starksboro, Monkton, 
and New Haven. Said speller must be ascertained ina spelling 
match in the town hall in Bristol, at no distant date. The cabinet 
consists of between two and three hundred specimens, and valued 
at $15.00. The specimens illustrate Vermont rocks mostly, but 
includes several Chazy fossils and others. Webster’s unabridged 
dictionary is to be the standard. The competitor will choose one 
referee from each town, a majority of whom will decide all ques- 
tions. 


— At the session of the Methodist Episcopal Church Confer- 
ence, held in Bellows Falls last week, the affairs of the Vermont 
Methodist Seminary were discussed, and it was resolved to raise 
an endowment fund of $50,000. 

— Prest. M. H. Buckham, of the University of Vermont, has 
been elected a member of the board of trustees of Barre Acad- 
emy. 


Massachusetts. 


Franklin and Hampshire Cos. Teachers’ Association. 

The second annual convention of the Teachers’ Association of Franklin and 
Hampshire Counties, will be held at Greenfield, Mass., Friday and Saturday, 
May 21st and 22d. Return tickets will be given tothose who pay full fare to 
attend the association. Trains arrive at Greenfield from the south at 9:15 A. M., 
4:00, 8:24, and 9:35 P. M., and go North from Greenfield at the same time. 
Trains arrive from north at 5:14, 9:40 A. M., and 4:30 P. M., and go south from 
Greenfield at the same time. Trains arrive from Fitchburg at 11:49 A. M., 4:08, 
and 9:15 P.M. Trains leave Greenfield for Fitchburg at 6:40, 9:35 A. M., and 


2:30 P. M. 
PROGRAMME. 


Friday. — 10:00 A. M.—Opening exercises. 10:15—Essay, The Use of Text- 

Books; by E. J. Ruddock, Greenfield. 10:45 — Discussion: The Best Methods 
of conducting Recitations; by Rev. J. T. Sunderland, Northfield; W. B. 
Harding, Hatfield; S. D .Charles, Shelburne Falls. 11:30—Class Exercise in 
History; by Miss C. A. Bates, Greenfield. 2:00 p. m.—Address: Requisites to 
Successful Teaching; by H. L. Edwards, Northampton. 2:45—Class Exercise 
in Music; by Q. L. Dickenson, Easthampton. 3:30—Discussion: Town and 
District Systems of Schools contrasted; by Rev. J. F. Moors, Greenfield ; C. 
H. K. Sanderson, Amherst; Rev. W. S.. Kimball, Greenfield. 4:00—Metric 
System; by G. A. Walton, Westfield; F. E. Stratton, NewSalem. 7:30— Ad- 
dress by Prof. J. H. Seelye, Amherst. 8:30—Address by Hon. Joseph White, 
Secretary of Board of Education. 
WSaturday. — 8:45 a. m.—Opening Exercises. 9:00—Class Exercise in Draw- 
ing; by Miss H. E. Carleton, Greenfield. 9:30—Discussion: Advantages of a 
Mutual Understanding among Teachers of different Gradcs; by Prof. G. H. 
White, Amherst; W. W. Mitchell, Hadley. 10:15—Natural Science in Com- 
mon Schools; by Dr. Edward Hitchcock, Amherst. 11:00—Class Exercise in 
Music; by J. F. Griswold, Greenfield. 11:30 — General discussion of vexed 
questions of discipline, and other questions proposed by teachers. 1:45 P. M.— 
Discussion: The Relative Importance of the Classics in a course of Study; by 
Prof. E. P. Crowell, Amherst; D. D. Gorham, Northampton. 2:30—Class Ex- 
ercise, Beginning Grammar; by J. H. Haldeman, Westfield. 7 


Hampden County Teachers’ Association. 

The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Hampden County Teachers’ Associ- 
ation will be held in Springfield, Mass., Friday and Saturday, May 21st and 22d 
Meeting, Friday evening, in First Church, opposite Court Square ; other sessions 
at the new High School hall, on State street. 

PROGRAMME. 

Friday, 9 ¢ clock, A. M.—Opening and introductory ises. Disc 
topic: To what extent and in what way should History be taught in our Public 
Schools? A. P. Stone, Springfield; E. Brookings, Springfield; James Tufts, 
Monson; Miss E. Carver, Westfield. Discussion—topic: What are the duties 
of Teachers to their Schools, to the Public, and to each other? Rev. A. D. 
Mayo, Springfield; W. W. Colburn, Springfield; C. S. Hemingway, Holyoke; 
G. A. Walton, Westfield. 

Friday, 2 0’ clock P. M.—Discussion — topic: What should be the ultimate 
ends of School Discipline and by what means are these ends best attained? ps 
W. Dickinson, Westfield; Chas. Hammond, Monson; Rev. Wm. Rice, Spring- 
field; Rev. N. Fellows, Wilbraham; A. E. Gibbs, Westfield. Discussion— 
topic: Are the influences now operating upon Teachers in our Public Schools 
such as tend to raise the character of the Profession? M. C. Stebbins, Spring- 
field; H. B. Richardson, Springfield; E. F. Foster, Springfield; H. B. Law- 
rence, Holyoke. 

Friday, 8 0’ clock, P. M.—A meeting will be held at the First Church, at which 
short addresses will be delivered by J. D. Philbrick, formerly superintendent of 
schools in Boston, T. W. Bicknell, editor of the New-ENGLANv JOURNAL OF 
Epucation, and formerly commissioner of education in Rhode Island, and 


other gentlemen, including prominent professional and business men of Spring~ 
field and other places in the county. 

Saturday, 8.30 o'clock, A. M.—Opening exercises. Report of nominating 
committee and election of officers. Discussion—topic: What are the ends to be 
secured in keeping a school record, and what items should be included in it? L. 
H. Marvell, Holyoke; H. H. Phillips, Wilbraham; S. F. Chester, Springfield; 
J. H. Haldeman, Westfield. Report] of committee on resolutions and miscella- 
neous business. 

Other topics presented to the President or Secretary before the meeting of the 
Association, will be discussed if time and opportunity permit. Discussions are 
not to be confined to those whose names appear in connection with a particular 
topic. All parties interested in the subjects for consideration are invited to par- 
ticipate in the discussion. Teachers and school officers in towns adjacent to 
Hampden Co. are invited to attend and participate in the work of the meeting. 

Free entertainment will not be furnished those attending the meeting, but 
board may be obtained at Mrs. Evans’, No. 149 State street, for $1.25 per day, 
and at the Union House for $1.25 or $1.50, according to rooms. Dinner at the 
former place, 35 cents, breakfast and supper 25 cents each; dinner at the Union 
House, 50 cents, breakfast and supper 40 cents each. 

Free return tickets will be given those who come to the meetings over the Bos- 
ton and Albany railroad. These tickets will be furnished by the secretary. 

E. W. Norwoon, Secretary. A. E. Gisss, President. 


City Superintendents of Massachusetts and their Salaries. 


(The asterisk (*) shows that the person to whose name it is appended was Su- 
perintendent in 1873-74, but is not now.] 


1874-75, - . Vacancy not filled. 
Charlestown, B. F. Tweed, + 3,000.00 
Cambridge, . . E. B. Hale,® . 3,000.00 


Francis Cogswell, + 3,000.00 


1874-5,- 


Fall River, . ‘ m. Connell, Jr., 2,080.00 
Fitchburg, “ . E. A. Hubbard, . 3,000.00 
Gloucester, . ‘ ohn W. Allard, + 2,500.00 
Lawrence, . . Gilbert E. Hood, + 3,000.00 
Lowell, . Charles Morrill, . 2,300.00 
New Bedford, - Henry F. Harrington, A ; 2,500.00 
Newton, . H.M. Willard, 3,000.00 
Salem, . " . Augustus D. Small, . ° ‘ 2,500.00 


Somerville, Joshua H. Davis, 2,000.00 
Springfield, . . <A.P.Stone, . + 3500.00 
Taunton, . W. W. Waterman, A 2,000.00 
Worcester, . Albert P. Marble, . . + 3,000.00 
Average salary, in cities, $2,705.00. 
Town Superintendents and their Salaries. 
Barnstable County. 
Chatham, D.H. Crowell, . ‘ $150.00 
Dennis, . Levi Howes, . 100.00 
Orleans, ° .« ‘ 100.00 
Provincetown, . B. F. Hutchinson, . s : 400.00 


Louis H. Marvel,* 272.00 
and $1,000 as Principal of High School. 
Berkshire County. 


The High School Principals in North 
and South Adams are also Superintendents. 


Sandwich . 


Adams, . 


Peru, George L. Thompson, per day, . $2.50 
Pittsfield, . John M. Brewster, . 1,000.00 
Bristol County. 

Somerset, . F. A. Shurtleff, . ; 150.00 
Swansea, Job Gardner, Jr., ‘ 60.00 
Essex County. 

Essex, Washington Burnham, . $150.00 
Georgetown, . R. G. Farley, + 200,00 
West Newbury, ¥ 150.00 
Hampshire County. 

Huntington, . . H. Goddard, . $150.00 
Northampton, . L. Edwards, 2,000.00 
Middlesex County. 

Acton, .  . E.P. Wood, “No particular salary.” 

Boxborough, Joel F. Hayward, . + 25.00 
Concord, G. Reynolds, . ‘ 100.00 
Framingham, .. W. Brown, - 650.00 
Holliston,  . . G. Johnson, 300.00 
Littleton,. . H.E.Cooley, perday, 2.50 
Medford, . A. Hervey, - 800.00 
Stow, dwin Whitney, A 100.00 
Wakefield, . Jonathan Kimball,* 1,000.00 

1874-75, - . A.M. Payson, 


Norfolk County. 
W. T. Reid (* resigned 1875), . 3,000.00 


Bellingham, . 
Brookline, . 


Canton, . . Frederick Endicott, 450.00 
Cohasset, . Joseph Osgood, 200.00 
Weymouth, . Arthur G. Lewis, 
Plymouth County. 
Brockton, 7 . C. W. Wood, . A 3 ; 1,200,00 
Halifax, George W. Hayward, ‘ 40.00 
Hingham, . A.G. Jennings, 500.00 
Kingston, . W. R. Ellis, + 250.00 
Marion, . . Silas B. Allen, . é A 
Plymouth, . Charles Burton, .  §00.00 
Scituate, . Charles S. Nutter, 
West Bridgewater, Cyrus Leonard, 118.00 
Worcester County. 
Athol . . James P. Lynde,* §00.00 
Douglas, > . W. Preston, 
Holden, - « J. T.Reod, + 225.00 
Mendon, . George F. Clark, . 50.00 
Paxton, Levi Smith, ‘ 50.00 
Westborough, . . T.D. Biscoe, > 1,000.00 


Average salary of town superintendents, $390. 
—Hon. A. F. Phipps’ Report, 1875, 


Boston. — Phillips School has an excellent reputation, and it 
-bears its honors worthily; and our observation of its work proves 


it to be under good management, This school has occupied the 


present building at the West End since 1861, was named in honor 
of John Phillips, the first Mayor of Boston, and has enjoyed the 
services of Mr. James Hovey as head master for many years. 
Mr. Hovey inspires his teachers and pupils with confidence in his 
ability to manage the interests of a large Grammar school, and 
his success is indicated not only by the long term of years that he 
has served in this school, — we believe upwards of twenty-five, — 
but by the character of the pupils who have been fitted in this 
school for the High School and the various positions in business 
life. The boys of Phillips School have a good name among their 
fellows of other schools in this city. 

The exercises in Reading given by the boys of the first room 
showed good articulation, emphasis, and expression. Depth and 
volume of voice were wanting, but manly energy could not be ex- 
pected from boys’ voices. The class was very prompt in answer 
to questions in English History, and showed a good acquaintance 
with home affairs in U. S. History. The generous nature of the 
boys well-nigh made up for their ignorance of the Indian name of 
Boston, when they applauded the Japanese boy, Master Wiajima, 
who alone could give a correct answer to the question. In Eng- 
lish Composition the class had a fifteen minutes slate exercise, and 
the penmanship, spelling, framing of sentences, the use of capital 
letters, and the general accuracy of the syntax, with the intelli- 
gence upon the subject, were well worthy of marked notice. 

A composition of the Japanese boy, Yassabrou Wiajima, was 
shown us, and the beauty of the penmanship, the excellence in or- 
thography, the style and expression of thought, were truly re- 
markable for one who has been away from his native land for so 
short a time. We learned from him that he was born in Nagasaki, 
in the province of Hizen, in 1868, and has attended the schools in 
that city. He sailed for America on the 9th of September, 1873, 
leaving Yokohama in company with Mr. S. K. Lothrop, Jr., son of 
Dr. S. K. Lothrop, of Boston, and arrived in this city Oct. 15th, 
1873. He then entered a private school at Jamaica Plain, Nov. 
26th, and after two months in that school entered the fourth class 
in the Phillips School; March 11th, 1874, he was promoted to the 
third class, Sept. 7th to the second class, and Feb. 15th, 1875, 
to the first class in the same school, and is now on the road toa 
promotion to the High School. Such proficiency in the studies 
of a foreign nation, and such advancement in school knowledge 
is quite wonderful, and shows an aptitude for learning very re- 
markable. 


Rhode Island. 


Woonsocket. — A New School-house.— The inhabitants of 
school-district No. 8, Globe side, after enduring the inconvenience 
of a very ordinary school-house for many years, are at length en- 
abled to congratulate themselves on the completion of a very com- 
modious and pleasant house for the purpose of public school edu- 
cation. The site is on Providence street, a few rods from South 
Main street, and the lot contains very nearly one acre of land. 
The building is of wood, two stories, the main portion is 66x36, 
and there are additions to opposite sides, 13x36, for cloak and 
wash-rooms, having equal facilities for the entrance of boys on 
one side and girls on the other. There are four large rooms, the 
house being intended for a graded primary, intermediate, and gram- 
mar department. They are roomy, fourteen feet high, very gener- 
ously lighted, and at present are seated for 261 pupils, 63 each in 
three of the rooms, 72 in the others, and there is yet room for 
more without crowding. The grounds are not yet in a finished 
state, but the committee are not intending to leave their work till 
it is complete. The cost of the entire building, fixtures, and fur- 
niture, will be about $14,000. 

At the dedication of the house Mr. Erastus Richardson gave an 
historical address, which was followed by congratulatory speeches 
made by Commissioner Stockwell, Rev. C. J. White, town super- 
intendent of schools, Hon. Christopher Robinson, Mr. A. J. Elwell, 
president of town council, Hon. L. W. Ballou, M. C., and others. 
Mingled with the words of congratulation were many charges to 
pupils, teachers, and parents, that only by hearty codperation on 
the part of all could the best result be obtained, and the liberal 
provision of the district be made to subserve the highest interests. 

Miss Medora T. Barber has been examined and approved as a 
teacher for District No. 8, and certificate given. 


LINCOLN.—Annual meeting of joint school district of Nos. 1 
and 2 was held Saturday evening, April 24th. The following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: Trustees, Lysander Flagg, 
H. A. Stearns, D. W. Southwick; treasurer, Thomas Moies; Col- 
lector, Daniel Pearce. It was voted to assess a tax of 20 cents on 
each $100 of rateable property, also that the trustees be authorized 
to buy or hire a musical instrument at a cost not to exceed $300. 
A committee of three, George Morse, Dr. Mann, and R. L. John- 
stone, were appointed to consider the subject of providing increased 
school accommodation, with instruction to report at the next an- 
nual meeting. 

Lime Rock, District No. 8.—The school in this district closed 
the spring term April 16th. The scholars have made commend- 
able progress during the past two terms, under the care of Mr. S. 
T. Jencks, who is, we understand, very much liked asa teacher, by 
the parents and friends of the school in this district. Total num- 
ber of pupils registered during the last term, 36; average daily at- 
tendance, 27; percentage of attendance, 88, 
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Manville, District No. 7-—The schools in this place also closed 
their spring term April 23. From the report of the trustees we 
gather the following facts: The school has been in session eleven 
weeks; total number of scholars registered, 100. Grammar de. 
partment, Miss Emma A. Carpenter, teacher ; average daily attend- 
ance, 28; percentage of attendance, 97. Primary department, 
Miss Lottie W. Stillman, teacher; average daily attendance, 47 ; 
percentage of attendance, 97. The school was visited during the 
term by Rev. C. J. Whipple, clerk of the school committee, and 
found in a good condition. 

Pullen’s Corner, District No. 12.—This school closed a short 
term of eight weeks on Friday, the 16th ult. Miss Adela C. Sal- 
isbury, who has had charge of this school for the past season, has 
resigned her position. This is to be regretted, as she has succeeded 
well in this district, and the scholars have made excellent progress 
during the time she has been connected with the school, especially 
in Geography and Arithmetic. The school has been visited during 
the term by the chairman of the school committee and a number 
of the parents of the pupils, who expressed themselves well pleased 
with the recitations of the several classes. Total number of pupils 
registered, 20; average attendance, 15; percentage of attenpance, 
87; pupils not absent during the term, 2. 

Lonsdale, District No. 4.— The annual school meeting was held 
on Tuesday evening of last week, in the High street school-room. 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Modera- 
tor, Samuel D. Learned; clerk, William E. Winsor; treasurer, 
Frank Millett; collector, George Birchell; trustees, George Kil- 
burn, Samuel D, Learned, Geo. A. Kent. 


Warwick.— The annual meeting of school district No. 12, 
Crompton, was held Friday evening, with Daniel Tibbits as mod- 
erator, when the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Trustee—H. S. Bartlett ; Clerk—John B. Benchley; Treas- 
urer—Whipple Andrews; Collector — David G. Ross. A tax of 
$300 was voted for repairs and other expenses. The meeting was 
very fully attended. The public school closed its last 
term for the year, Friday. Teacher in the grammar department, 
John M. Nye; in the primary, Miss Ella J. Hathaway. Both de- 
partments are reported to be very well managed to the full satis- 
faction of the district. Number registered in the grammar depart- 
ment, 52; average attendance, 44; per centage of attendance, 94. 
Primary department, whole number registered, 68 ; per centage of 
attendance 84. Scholars in the grammar department not absent 
half a day during the term, 19. 


East PROVIDENCE.— School committee, Rev. Isaac Cheese- 
brough, re-elected for the year. We present the following facts 
relative to the schools of the Watchemoket District: Grammar 
Department—Registered, 65; 22 neither absent nor tardy for any 
reason; L. A. Freeman, Miss Anna Gerald, teachers. Senior In- 
termediate—Registered, 48; 16 neither absent-nor late; Miss M. 
Jennie Morgan, teacher. Junior Intermediate — Registered, 59; 
12 neither absent nor late; Miss Esther F. Allen, teacher. Pri- 
mary Department — Registered, —; 9 neither absent nor late; 
Miss Julia G. B. Plummer, Miss Nettie Plummer, teachers. No 
half-sessions on account of weather. All of the teachers have 
been re-appointed for another year. Miss Morgan, however, has 
been granted leave of absence for the next term, and Miss Clara 
Griswold appointed substitute. At the annual meeting it was 
voted to build a new school-house, at an expense of not less than 
$12,000, and the the committee were authorized to proceed at once 
with the erection thereof. The amount appropriated for the sup- 
ri of schools this year exceeds the appropriation of last year by 

1,250. 


NorRTH PROVIDENCE.—Mr. H. J. Chase has resigned his_posi- 
tion at Centredale, and Miss Adela C. Salisbury has been ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy. 


Connecticut. 


WIsE AND UNWISE Economy.—“ Penny wise and pound fool- 
ish” has an application in the expenditures of money for public, as 
well as individual interests. Nowhere are consequences more dis- 
astrous than when means are stingily provided, or wholly denied 
for educational purposes. Yet, because the loss is not measured 
by the standard of dollars and cents, because it is not manifest to 
the Senses, the masses readily conclude that the loss is more imag- 
inary than real. “There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth; 
and there is that withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to 
Poverty.” This declaration is no less true in these days, than in 
the time of the wise man who made it. A fresh illustration of un- 
wise economy is furnished by our correspondent in the following 
Paragraph : 

“Very often the more intelligent and liberal residents of a town 
or school district are thwarted in their efforts for improvements 

y the ignorance and selfishness of those who, if a tax were levied, 
wore have little or nothing to pay. Such has for some time been 
a case in the ‘ Railroad School District’ in Meriden. Repeated 
b empts have been made to get a vote to build a new school-house, 
dic * without success. Recently five of the largest taxpayers in the 

ns let have petitioned the school visitors to condemn the old 
School-house as unfit for school purposes.” 


We are reminded of an incident which happened some years ago, 
% town whose leading citizens desired to build a High school- 
Ouse. Public meetings were held night after night, often pro- 


h 


tracted till after midnight, and every effort to reach a favorable 
result was thwarted by the votes of poor and ignorant men, hood- 
winked and controlled by a few selfish demagogues who would not 
hesitate to keep the masses in gross ignorance for the sake of 
avoiding taxation. At length one of the wealthiest citizens arose 
in the crowded assembly and addressed the audience with great 
earnestness, as follows: “I suppose, gentlemen, that few persons, 
if any, in this town will be required to pay a larger tax for the 
building proposed than myself. Yet so fully convinced am I of 
the great benefit the increased educational advantages will bring 
to this community, as well as to individuals, that I am not only 
willing to be taxed, but would cheerfully contribute an amount 
equal to any tax, in addition, if needed, to secure the results de- 
sired. For myself such a school is not needed. I can educate my 
children in other schools at much less cost than my share of the 
expense necessary for the proposed outlay. But, my friends, how 
is it with you? A large proportion of voters present will be re- 
quired to pay but a very moderate amount, and many will pay only 
a poll tax, which they must pay if no school is built. Many of you 
who will pay least have the largest number of children to educate. 
Let me ask you to consider who has the greatest interest in this 
effort to furnish better opportunities for the education of our 
children.” 

New light broke into the minds of those who had hitherto been 
misled. Many saw at once that a personal favor and a public ben- 
efit was proffered by the liberality which had been exhibited. A 
vote was called for, to determine whether the sum required—less 
than ten thousand dollars—to build the house, shall be appropri- 
ated, and by a majority of five to one the question was decided in the 
affirmative. The house was built, and the good influence of the 
school, in its improved condition, was so obvious in succeeding years 
that a liberal policy has ever since prevailed. And now, after the 
lapse of a quarter of a century, the town, grown to a city, has re- 
cently expended over $150,000 for a new high schoo] building, and 
is rejoicing in the new impulse given to the cause of education, 
and the prosperity of the city. 


NEw Haven has had her first spelling tournament. The par- 
ties consisted of about forty ladies of the city on one side, and an 
equal number of Yale students on the other. The ladies were 
victorious, and Mrs. Dr. Powers was the heroine of the contest. 
A second engagement took place on Wednesday evening, in which 
the students were victors. So far it is a drawn game. It remains 
to be seen who will win the the “ rubber.” 

The summer term of the public schools began on Thursday, 
May 6th. Several changes have taken place among the teachers. 
Miss Mary A. T. Connelly, of the Wooster School, who has been 
in service about ten years, has resigned. Her place has been filled 
by the appointment of Mrs. Burlock. Miss Connelly has done 
excellent service, and we part with her with regret. Miss Rosalia 
Maher, of the Washington School, has also resigned. She was 
prepared in the Training School for her work, and during the past 
five years has become one of our best young teachers. 

Perhaps the artist who lettered the East Haven stage can tell 
why he calls this city New Heaven. We hardly think the appel- 
lation a fitting one, but we give him a chance to explain. 


HARTFORD.—The death of Roswell C. Smith, which took place 
in Hartford three weeks since, at the age of 73 years, removes 
another veteran teacher and author. He will be remembered 
chiefly for three school text-books prepared by him, which had for 
some years a wider circulation than any other books of the kind 
have ever had. The peculiarity of his Arithmetic, Grammar, and 
Geography consisted in the simplicity of the language employed, 
but especially in the catechetical form of question and answer. 
These books were very popular with a certain class of teachers 
who found instruction a comparatively easy thing, when but little 
more was required than for the teacher to ask the question as 
printed in the work, and to exact from the pupil a verbatim answer 
which immediately followed the question. Many persons of mid- 
dle life will have a vivid remembrance of the books and methods of 


instruction in their school days. 


Mr. WILSON PALMER, Superintendent of Public Schools at 
Ottumwa, Iowa, is a native of New England, a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College and a teacher of experience in Massachusetts and 
the West. He is one of the best teachers in Lowa, and his success 
speaks well for his Eastern birth and training. As a lecturer he 
has met with marked success, and his address upon “ What we 
should do for our schools and what our schools should do for us,” 
has been received with great favor in the West. As Mr. Palmer 
is to visit New England during the month of June, we understand 
that he will make arrangements to deliver this lecture in some of 
our towns and cities, and we trust that lecture committees, school 
superintendents, and teachers will avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to hear so able a lecture on this important school topic. 
Professor Palmer may be addressed at Ottumwa, Wapello county, 
Iowa, until June 15, when he will start for the East. 


THE cuts which are used in the illustration of Miss Blow’s ex- 
cellent paper on “The Kindergarten,” are from the ' enterprising 
publishers, Milton Bradley & Co., of Springfield, Mass. They 
have done very much towards the introduction of Froebel’s Meth- 
ods of Instruction, and teachers who wish for materials in kinder- 
garten instruction can obtain them of this firm. 


Colleges. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 

Foot-ball is now quite the rage, both for those who make no pre- 
tensions to engage in athletic sports, and for those who wish a 
little relaxation from the severe discipline of boating and base- 
ball. It always appeared to us to be one of the best things about 
foot-ball that it gives such an excellent chance to pay off small 
grudges without apparent intention. We recollect distinctly how, 
in our boarding-school days, an unpopular member of the faculty 
with a predilection for foot-ball used to get kicked and cuffed 
around on the arena by the most innocent-looking students. It 
may be laid down as a general principle that an unpopular person 
should never play foot-ball. 

A. W. Adams, of the Senior class, died at Danville, N. Y., 
April 23, 1875. This is the first death that has occurred in the 
class. Mr. Adams has been suffering from consumption for many 
years, but not until last Fal] term did it incapacitate him for col- 
lege duties; since that time he has failed very rapidly; he was 
at no time ignorant of his situation. He was a thorough gentle- 
man, a warm friend, and an earnest Christian; he leaves many 
sincere mourners. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE (V1.) 

Prof. E. Brainerd, in addition to his other offices, has that ot 

Town Superintendent of Common Schools. His Spring examina- 
tion of teachers, both written and oral, took place in the building 
of the Middlebury Graded School, on the 29th of April. 
Prof. Harry H. Ross, instructor in Greek and Mathematics, has ac- 
cepted the principalship of the Vergennes Graded School, and 
will begin his work in his new field as soon as he can be released 
from his present connection with the college. Professor R. has an 
excellent reputation as an accurate scholar and successful teacher. 
Vergennes has made a long step forward in educational matters by 
securing such a teacher. The boating clubs are getting 
their boats into the Otter. Among the picturesque streams of 
Vermont, the Otter stands in the front rank. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY. 

A MistakKE.—The annual convention of the Alpha Delta Phi 
fraternity, instead of having occurred on May 2d and 3d, as an. 
nounced in our last, is to occur on Yune 2d and 3d. The Hon. 
Charles Hale, who is to deliver the oration, is one of the most 
brilliant of the young men of the country. He is widely known 
through New England as the leader of the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives. Professor Strong, the poet, is a member of 
the faculty of Kenyon College, and is one of the leading educa- 
tors of the West. The Brunonian chapter, with which the con- 
vention is to be held, is the oldest undergraduate organization now 
connected with Brown University. It was established in 1836, and 
since then has always maintained a high position. Among its 
members have been Judge Bradley, of the Rhode Island Supreme 
Court; Judge Horton, of the Massachusetts Supreme Court; 
and Judge Thomas Ewing, of the Kansas Supreme Court. Our 
educators are represented in its membership by Rev. George W. 
Samson, D.D., ex-president of Columbia; Rev. Kendall Brooks 
president of Kalamazoo; Rev. Ebenezer Dodge, D.D., LL.D., 
president of Madison; Walter Hillman, LL.D., president of the 
University of Mississippi; Samuel P. Bates, LL.D., Superintend- 
ent of the Public Schools of Pennsylvania; Hon. Thomas W. Bick- 
nell, editor of the NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL; Professor Frieze, of 
Michigan; and others. In other departments she has representa- 
tives in George Wm. Curtis, Hon. Thomas A. Jenckes, M, C.; 
John N. Read, U. S. Minister to Greece ; and the Rev. A. J. Gor- 
don, of Boston, the distinguished clergyman of that city. 

D.S. Bashee, Jr., has been appointed chief marshal for Commence- 
ment. The crews are now out of the river. Both Fresh- 
men and University crews make a fine appearance, and make us 
quite hopeful. Senior examinations commence May 17th. 


BOWDOIN COLLEGE. 

The 42d annual convention of the Psi Upsilon Fraternity was 
held at Bowdoin College, May sth and 6th. The delegates from 
Wesleyan were A. S. Underhill, and G. S. Coleman. The report 
has been circulated quite largely that there is a chapter of this fra- 
ternity at Cornell University. No such chapter is or will be rec- 
ognized by the fraternity, which will soon publish a statement of 
some of the circumstances connected with the report. 


HARVARD COLLEGE. 

The standing committee on election of overseers of the Harvard 
Alumni Association have issued their circular to graduates, asking 
for nominations and furnishing a list of names from which to make 
selections. There will be nine vacancies to fill at the coming com- 
mencement, and the committee’s list contains four times that num- 
ber of names, but the graduate are not confined in their choice to 
the list. The tickets will be made up of those receiving the high- 
est number of voets. 


AMHERST COLLEGE. 
Athenz prize debate occurred on the 12th. . 4 Fay Ward, 
76, stroke of the crew of ’73, receives a large salary in the employ 
of the Argonauts, N. Y. Todd’s observatory is receiving 
needed repairs. . . Fourteen entered the College church last 


communion. 
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New Publications. 


Warren’s Elements of Descriptive Geometry. 

Mr. Epiror :—i must again turn aside from pleasanter work, 
this time to correct the false impressions which might result from a 
notice of my new Descriptive Geometry, in the JOURNAL of May 8. 

1. The needless fling at my first effort in print, viz.: at the edi- 
tion made fifteen year ago, out of print four years ago, and used for 
twelve years with many very gratifying results, sufficiently marks 
the prevailing tone of the notice. 

2. “ The error of saying too much,” There is a mathematical 
writer said to be noted for conciseness. Teachers have called on 
me for an explanation of some of his condensed statements. In 
about a score of paragraphs, taken at random for comparison, I 
have said the same things as he has, and in as few, sometimes in 
fewer words—and have not yet been troubled with inquiries as to 
the meaning of those paragraphs. 

But, turning to broad principles: If a given number of words 
are necessary to make a topic understood by a learner, it would 
seem better to print them a// than to frin¢ part of them and say the 
rest. But I have found on hundreds of occasions, and in using 
other text-books than my own, that there is apparently no one form 
of words, no ideal text, which will at once convey the intended 
sense to all learners. There is thus left a margin, in any case, for 
supplementary oral explanations, to meet the difficulties felt by in- 
dividual minds. But the greater the pains taken to make the text 
complete and correct, the less class-room time need be spent on 
such work, to the hindrance of the main purpose of the class-exer- 
cise. But I drop this, lest it lead into the whole subject of aims 
and methods in teaching. 

3 “Professor Warren’s notation.” I have never yet met with 
more than two systems of notation, in Descriptive Geometry. One 
is that of Olivier, adopted by Professor Watson. The other is that 
of all other treatises that I have seen. Zhe former is, for points : 

ak = horizontal projection. 

av = vertical projection. 

av’ = vertical projection of the same point upon another vertical 
plane. 

a’v = the vertical projection of a new fosition of the same point. 
‘ An analagous notation, beginning with D4 and Dv for the two 
projections of a line, D ; and with HP and VP, for the two éraces 
of the Plane, P, serves for lines and planes. 

The latter notation is, a, a’, a’, etc., for as many different projec- 
tions of the same point, a; a’; a:, etc., for another point of the 
same set, and having the same use in asolution : ad — a’, the two 
projections of a line ; and PQP” for a plane, where PQ is its hori- 
zontal, and P’Q its vertical trace. 

Both are systematic and self-consistent ; the latter is generally 
used ; but the whole subject seems insignificant, except in teaching 
the elements. As I write, looking at a plate where both capital 
and small alphabets, and Greek letters, being repeatedly exhausted, 
by use of accents, etc., recourse is had to numbers running to 50 or 
more, to denote points. 

Finally, supppose there are twenty lettered points in-a given 
figure. How it can be harder to find them on the plates by one 
system than by the other, remains to be shown. 

4. “ Classification of subjects by tables” . . . “ more than use- 
less.” In the same way, doubtless, in which the reconnoissance 
and preliminary survey of an important railway line are useless, 
But what is meant here by /ad/es, and excessive “sub-division,” 
when there are, I believe. but two in the book (p. 109 and p. 160), 
and those most necessary ones, unless two or three short articles 
in tabular form, among the first principles, be meant, which give 
only the grand outlines ; as, for example, page 5 : 

ule evelopable. . 

5. The error in the title of the problem on page 226. The MS. 
was correct as sent to the printer. Much of the printing and proof- 
reading having been done in dog-days, this misprint unfortunately 
occurred —a manifest slip, as even a raveling of charity might have 
led any one to assume, 

To many readers of my volume this reply will be needless ; to 
others it may be useful, and this is all my apology for writing it. 

Ss. E. W. 


SURFACES. 


AN OUTLINE HIsToRY OF THE UNITED STATEs, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time. By Benson J. Lossing, LL.D. 
Copiously illustrated by Maps and other Engravings. New 
York: Sheldon & Co. ; 1875. 


There are two classes of writers of school histories. The one 
attaches great importance to names, dates, and places, as memory- 
hooks upon which the story is hung. The other class makes the 
story of chief consequence, leaving names, dates, and places of ac- 
tion to be forgotten or remembered, as the case may be. Mr. 
Lossing belongs to the first-class. In his preface he says: “As 
few words as possible have been used in giving it a pleasing narra- 
tive form. IDEAS are not smothered in worps ; nor is the living 
interest in the story dulled by the dryness of a mere chronological 
form.” This book was written as a memory-history rather than a 
reading-history, \ike Mr. Higginson’s. The author has freely used 
on his pages HEAVY FACED LETTER and ifalics, “‘ s0 as to impress 
the vision.” We cannot agree with him that the form of words should 
make the strongest impress upon the memory. We much prefer 
that the value of the thought should make the lasting imprint, and 


think that the page is marred by an excessive use of capitals, itali- 
cised and heavy-faced type. Our examination of this work leads 
us to commend it as a book of reference rather than a text-book 
for schools or the general reader. 


Younc Prope SHoutp Know. The Reproductive 
Function in Man and the Lower Animals. By Burt G, Wilder. 
With twenty-six Illustrations. Boston: Estes & Lauriat, 143 
Washington street, opposite Old South. 


The knowledge which relates to ourselves is of the first importance, 
especially that which concerns our health and happiness as social 
beings. Ofthis Professor Wilder treats in a delicate, clear, and 
truthful way in this book on Sexual Physiology and Hygiene. We 
agree with Mr, Wilder that it is not wise to exclude such knowl- 
edge from the minds of the young, for if it is not obtained from reli- 
able and proper sources, it will be from those which are impure and 
vicious. We also agree with him in the opinion that such a knowl- 
edge of our physical being, in its complex and wonderful relations, 
will tend to preserve purity of mind and body, to allay all prurient 
curiosity, and to educate the thoughts, imagination, and passions, 
This work contains the most recent investigations and teachings of 
natural science, as obtained by the most eminent observers ; and a 
glance at the index shows a large number of topics treated, and a 
long array of eminent names quoted as authority. 


PuTNAM’S HANDY Book SERIES. Zhe Best Reading. Hints on 
the Selection ot Books: on the Formation of Libraries, Public 
and Private : on Courses of Reading, etc. ; with a Classical Bib- 
liography tor Easy Reference. Revised, enlarged, and contin- 
ued to Dec., 1874. For sale by Lee & Shepard, Boston. Pp. 


345 ; price $1.50. 

Every book-buyer wants a guide to inform him of the best books 
upon a given subject, where they may be obtained, and their prices. 
Putnam’s Sons have revised an excellent book, first published by 
them last year, called “ Best Reading,” and under 400 topics have 
made reference to the treatises upon them, and by whom written, 
where obtained, etc. The book does not claim to be exhaustive in 
its references, and this is one of its merits. It may be pardoned 
for its omissions, as well as praised for its value: and in its con- 
tents the publishers tell us that their aim has been to make a book 
more complete than a bookseller’s catalogue, and Jess comprehen- 
sive than a genera! bibliography. We give two subjects to show 
how they are treated, as a specimen of the style of the whole book : 


Dictionary—ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

6. Bartlett. Dictionary of Americanisms . 8vo Bost. $2 50 
Craik. Universal English Dictionary, 2 v. 8vo L.&N. 15 00 
Johnson. English Dict. (by Latham) 

Richardson. English Dictionary, 2 v. Lon. 4to 94s. 6d. 
4. Webster. Unabridged Dictionary. Illust. 4to Spring. 12 00 
” National Pictorial Dictionary. 7. 8vo Spring. 5 oo 


“an = Royal Octavo ; Imperial 8vo N.Y. ea. 5 00 
Coun. House & Fam. Dic. Imp.t2mo N.Y. 3 50 
" School & Pocket Dic. (various) 


4. Worcester. Dict. of English Language. 4to Bost. 10 00 


a. “Abridged . r. 8vo Bost. 5 00 
” Comprehensive Dictionary . 8vo Bost. I 80 
Dictionary— LATIN. 

6. Andrews. Lat. Eng. and Eng. Lat. r. 8vo N.Y. 600 
Ainsworth. a 8vo Phila. 3 75 
Anthon, 8vo N.Y. 3 50 
Leverett. = 8vo Phila. 6 25 

a. Riddell & Arnold.‘ 8vo N.Y. 5 00 
White. 8vo Phila. 4 50 

Dictionary—GREEK. 

a. Drisler. Greek & Eng. and Eng.Greek D.r. 8vo N.Y. 6 00 

4. Liddell & Scott. “ ” <4 r. 8vo N.Y. 6 00 
Pickering. re = ” r. 8vo Phila. 6 25 

Abridged 8vo Oxfo. 4 50 
Gymnastics and Calisthenics. 
Beecher, Miss. Physiolo. and Calisthenics 1zmo N.Y. 75 

a. Depping. Wonders of Bodily Strength t12mo N.Y. 1 50 


Howard, J. H. Gymnasts and Gymnastics 16mo_L.7s. 6d. 

Kehoe, ’S. D. Indian Club Exercise 4to N.Y. 200 
a. Lewis, Dio. New Gymnastics 1z2mo Bost. 1 50 

Larpee, H. de. Calisthenics. .  . 8vo Lond. 3 75 

Maclaren, A. Training in Theory and Prac. 8vo Lond 

” Syst. of Physical Educa, 8vo Oxfo. 
Ravenstein & Hiulley. Hand Book of Gym- 
nastics, etc. 8vo Lond. 7s. 6d. & 2s. 6d. 

Trall, R. F. Enghsh Gymnasium 1zmo N.Y. 1 75 

Watson. Hand Book of Calisthenics & G. 8vo Lon. 8s. 

Wilkinson, Modern Athletes. 1z2mo Lond, 50 

Woods. Manual ot Physical Training izmo N. Y. 1 50 


CHRISTIAN Eruics ; or, THE TRUE MORAL MANHOOD AND LIFE 
or Duty. A Text-book for Schools and Colleges. By D. S. 
Gregory, D.D., Professor of Moral Science, Logic, and Meta- 
sew in the University of Wooster. Philadelphia: Eldridge 
& Brothers, 17 North Seventh street ; 1875. 

Dr. Gregory has prepared a valuable volume for the class-room, 
and for the student of morals, upon this most important of all sci- 
ences—the science of right and noble living. We judge that the 
author is a successful teacher of Moral Science, for only a true 
teacher can make such a presentation of this subject “ as to awaken 
mental activity, to fix the attention, to arouse enthusiasm, and to 
incite the student by this practical and living interest to the forma- 
tion of the noblest character, and the accomplishment of the high- 
est work of Jife.” 

The work naturally divides itself into Theoretical and Practical 
Ethics. Under the former head are discussed the nature of the 
moral agent, the nature of virtue, the philosophy of the life of duty ; 
and under the latter the author presents duties toward self, duties 
toward mankind, and duties toward God. The whole discussion 
is eminently clear and practical, and presents a wide range of topics 


for the student’s consideration, Teachers in high schools and col- 
leges will do well to examine this work on Christian ethics, 


SILVER CAROLs. For Day Schools. By Leslie & Ogden. To- 
ledo, O.: W. W. Whitney. 


We gave this book to an intelligent young miss of thirteen years, 
for practice and examination ; and this is her report: There are 
some good pieces in it, but they seem mostly adapted to juveniles. 
Would do for primary schools, and perhaps for the lower classes in 
grammar schools, but is barren of pieces high-toned or devotional 
in gharacter. 


MUSICAL COMPOSERS AND THEIR WORKS; for the use of schools 
and students of Music. By Sarah Tyten, author of the Old 
Masters and Modern Painters. Boston: Roberts Brother ; 1875. 
Price $2.00. 

This work of 425 pages contains brief biographies of the great 
musical composers, and an account of their works, and is a book 
which should be in the hands of all the votaries of music. Es- 
pecially will it be valuable to young students, whose studies may 
be enriched and inspired by the lives and labors of those who have 
so largely benefited the world by their immortal productions. A 
few of the many treated in an admirable style by our author, are 
Bach, Handel, Gluck, Hayden, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Men- 
delssohn, Bellini, Donizetti, Hummel, Schubert, Chopin, Myer- 
beer, Verdi, Wagner, and many other great masters of song of 
equal genius. An acquaintance with their works is so necessary 
to every one who professes a love for musical composition, that we 
believe a volume of this kind will be welcomed, and very widely 
circulated. The great fund of anecdotes of the distinguished com- 
posers renders this book wonderfully fascinating. 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHIES OF ENGLISH STATESMEN. Prepared by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Price $1.50. 

This volume is the first of a series to be entitled “ Brief Biog- 
raphies,” which is intended to meet a want which exists for accu- 
rate and graphic information in regard to the leaders of thought 
and actions in foreign lands. The first issue will include eight or 
ten volumes, under the editorship of Mr. Higginson. The volume 
on the French leaders will be prepared by Edward King. Suc- 
ceeding volumes will treat of the statesmen and leaders of Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, Spain, Russia, and other countries of Europe. 
Each volume will be complete in itself, and will afford reliable in- 
formation for the people. 

The first book prepared by Col. Higginson is divided into three 
parts. The first contains sketches of Gladstone, Disraeli, Bright, 
Earl Russell, Earl Granville, and the Duke of Argyle. The sec- 
ond includes six conspicuous men of the present Cabinet of Eng- 
land, and the third includes the same number of liberals, all of 
whom have held office. 

Colonel Higginson has shown his usual good taste and judg- 
ment in the editing of this book, and although but a small portion 
of the sketches is from his own pen, the whole are very readable 
and instructive, and should find a host of readers among our in- 
telligent American public. 


TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. By Henry James, Jr. Boston: 

J. R. Osgood & Company; 1875. Price $1.50. 

Mr. James sees more than the average American traveler, and 
he tells more than an ordinary story. He sees not only the bare 
facts of travel, such as cities, cathedrals, mountains, castles, and 
ruins, but over and beneath all he finds history, philosophy, and 
poetry of the most inspiring nature. It is a delight to travel in 
thought with a man who has such a clear vision, and who sees so 
much of art in nature and nature in art, and who interprets old hi- 
eroglyphics, not with the vain babblings of an Italian guide, but 
with the spirit and genius of a Christian scholar. 


THE GEOLOGICAL STORY BRIEFLY TOLD: An introduction to 
Geology for the general reader and for beginners in the science. 
By James D. Dana, LL.D., author of a “ Manual of Geology,” 
“ Text-book of Geology,” “Corals and Coral Islands,” “ Works 
on Mineralogy,” etc., with numerous illustrations. New York 
and Chicago: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Company; 1875. 
For sale in Boston by Knight Adams & Co. Price $1.50. 


A previous notice of Dana’s Geology has given to our readers 
our estimate of this distinguished scientist. His text-books are 
universal favorites, and his views are accepted as authority in our 
schools. The volume before us is almost perfect in form and ma- 
terial, and is a most beautiful chapter on the story of the earth. 
Teachers and pupils will welcome this new work with delight. 


DISEASES OF THE Horsk, and how to Treat them: a concise 
Manual of special Pathology, for the use of horsemen, farmers, 
stock-raisers, and students in agricultural colleges in the United 
States. By Robert Chawner, veterinary surgeon. Philadel- 
phia: Porter & Coates. For sale by A. Williams & Co., Boston. 


The author aims in his work to show the progress of veterinary 
science during the last twenty years ; and to instruct the owners of 
horses in the latest and most approved modes of treatment of all 
horse diseases. The object of the book is to supply a safe and re- 
liable guide to those who are too far removed from the surgeon’s 
skill in the case of sickness or lameness of horses. 


Miss Rovet. By Victor Cherbuliez, author of “ The Romance 
of an Honest Woman,” “ Prosper,” etc. ‘Translated by Francis 
A. Shaw. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. Price 50 cts. 


From Hon. John Eaton, Commissioner of Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Circulars of Information ;— No. L., 1875 : Proceedings 
of the Department of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tional Association, at Washington, D. C., January 27-28, 1875- 
No. IL., Education in Japan. 
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Publisher's ‘Notes. 


In the notice of Flower Object-Lessons, in 
JouRNAL of last week, the name of the publisher 
was not given. It is for sale only by the Natur- 
alist Agency, Salem, Mass., and also at reduced 
rates to teachers, by the translator, as will be seen 
by advertisement in another column. 


How not to Stop a Paper, and How to 
Stop one —I. Do not take your paper to your 
postmaster and tell him to send it back. In nine 
cases eut of ten you will fail to stop it in this way. 

2, Do not attempt to return ‘it yourself, and 
write on the wrapper to discontinue. This is 
against the law and lays you open to a fine. 

3. Before your subscription expires, send to the 
publisher a postal-card saying your subscription 
expires on such a date. Please discontinue at 
that time. Sign your name, also the town, and 
State where your paper is sent, in full. 


If the paper has been sent two weeks or more 
over the time for which it was paid, don’t send a 
postal-card. It will do no Rather write a 
letter and enclose what is due for arrearages, al- 
ways allowing that one number will be sent before 
the letter reaches the publisher and his list is 
corrected. 

By observing these simple rules your requests 
will always be promptly attended to, you will have 
a clear conscience and sleep well, and the pub- 
lisher will never be tempted “to take the name of 
the Lord thy God in vain.” 


Songs for our Darlings.—Prof. B. F. Tweed, 
Supt. of Schools in Charlestown, Mass., says : 

‘IT can assure primary school teachers that a greater num- 
ber of beautiful hymns to ‘speak’ can be found in this book 
than in any other with which I am acquainted. If I were 
teaching a primary school I should make much use of it.” 

Sample copies sent to Teachers, post paid, on receipt of 
cts. S. W. TILTON & CO., 173 Washington St., Renee. 


Teachers interested in English Or- 
thography, Grammar, and Literature, 
History, German, French, Latin, Italian, 
or Hebrew, may find assistance in the 
Catalogue of Henry Holt & Co., Pub- 
lishers, 25 Bond street, New Vork. 

A Correction or Soncs 


the Home Circle. By Howarp Kincssury and A. A 
Gracey, authors of “* Happy Voices,”’ &c. 
“ The best collection of Songs for secular Sc “ 
“ The best Words and the best Music.” 
Board covers, 50 cts. per copy; $5.00 per dozen. Cloth 
bound, 75 cents per copy. 
A new Collection of College Songs and Music. VERY 
POPULAR. New Edition Price by mail, 1.75. 
TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, 


758 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
School Furniture, 
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Of all Varieties of Style and Finish. 
SETTEES A SPECIALTY. 
Teachers’ Desks, Chairs, Settees, Blackboards, Etc. 


Church Furniture, Settees for Churches, Sabbath Schools, 
Halls, etc., twenty varieties. Pews complete, or ends sepa- 
rately. Estimates given for Work delivered at 
J Satisfaction guaranteed, and all work war- 
rani Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


M. W. CHASE, 
1m 212 and 214 Seventh St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


OUR 
MOISTURE PROOF 


TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room,) 


Are fast superseding all imitations of Slates, and even the 

Stone slate itself, which has so long been or 
‘ advantages of these Slates over all other imitations are 
of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation of 
ever stand the application of 
f ni usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
the surface being injured. 
©. 1, 54x8% inches, t king surfaces, 
75 


six 
od ete Nos. (1 to 6, inclusive), are bound in stiff covers 


Copies of any of the above Slate Tablets (for school 
wil be ed for examination (postage fay on meee 
For 


f the price printed above. 
@ LIBERAL discount will be made. 
Address, 


American Tablet Manuf’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


The New Consolidation. 


The School Bulletin 


AND 


New York State Educational Journal. 


Table of Contents for May. 


Our School System. Page 
Common School Law: IV. Teachers and Parents.... 76 
City Superintendents 
Uniform Examinations : C. T. Pooler, A.M.,...-..-+- 76 
Parochial Schools of Poughkeepsie (Dutchess Co.).... 82 

Pedagogy. 

Outline Basis for Supervising Teachers in Practice, 


adopted at the Cortland Normal School.......... 5 
Proper Age for Teaching: Prof. M. M. Baldwin...... 79 
A Schoolmaster Around 80 
Academic Oratory; Principal S. Thurber............. 7 
As to Geography; I. Principal H. B. Buckham...... 37 
The Spelling Fever: a Diagnosis; Rollin Stone...... 74 
Grammatical Notes; R. G. White’s Prediction....... 80 
Shakspeare’s Arithmetic. 76 


Education of Women; Sheridan and Mrs. Browning.. 80 


To Beat or not to Beat .... 74 
Reviews. 


Some Recent Reports 
Miscellaneous. 


Hints Relating to Color and Complexion............. 7 
Monosyllables; J. Addison Alexander................ 84 


Specimen Copies, Ten Cents. 


Subscriptions, - - $1.00 a Year. 


Advertisements, $25.00 a Column. 


Advertisements should be sent to 


O. R. BURCHARD, 


State Normal School, 
Freedonia, N. Y. 


Address all other communications to 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN, 


20a P. O. Box 95, Albany, N. Y. 


“The best of the educational journals.” 


THE 


National Teacher. 


It is believed that THE NATIONAL TEACHER has 
been more widely and heartily commended than any other 
educational journal in the country. This is chiefly due to the 
fact that it meets the practical needs of Teachers and School 
Officers by presenting the most advanced views and the best 
experience of the profession in school instruction and man- 
agement. Its suggestions and methods are neither fanciful 
theories nor impracticable hobbies, but they are based on 
actual experience and observation. 


“You have made your Been worthy of its title of 
National’.”’—John D. ilbrick, Boston. 

‘* As an educational journal, THz NATIONAL TEACHER is 
a grand success.” —D. B. Hagar, Salem, Mass. 

“« By far the ablest work on education that I have the pleas- 
ure of reading.””—Rev. Daniel Leach, Providence, R./. 


“The ablest educational journal with which I am acquaint- 
ed.’”—Prof. Merrick Lyon, Providence, R. /. 


“I think very highly of it.’— A. G. Boyden, Bridge- 
» Mass. 
TERMS: 


$1.50 a year; four or more copies at $1.25 per copy, and 
10 cents additional for postage, which will be prepaid by the 
publishers. 

Subscriptions may begin with either the January, April, 
July, or October number. 


Whatever other educational journal may be 
taken, every live Teacher should take 


The National Teacher. 


Address the Editor and Proprietor: 
E. E. WHITE, 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


R SALE.—800 lbs. Small Pica, Franklin Series, 
nearly new. Also a lot of newspaper and book 
* Chases.” 17 


Inquire at this Office. 
NE BRYANT CELESTIAL INDICATOR, 
new, will be sold for $20. Manufacturer’s price, $25. 
Address A. B. C., care Yournal of Education. 


R SALE.—A l\ong-established BOARDING AND 

DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies. About eight miles 
rom the centre of Philadelphia. Terms easy. For partic- 
ulars, address AMERICAN TRaAcHERS’ AGENCY,” 811 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. i7d 


9 LEAS E.—Furnished, for a term of years, a lon 

tablished BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, in one of the pleasantest cities of 
Southern New England. Address, with references, “ H.’”’ 
65 West roth Street, New York. isc 


Wxerons CASTS.—I offer for sale one set of the 


es- 


Acapemy Serres of Prof. H. A. Ward’s celebrated 

asts of Fossils. The collection is complete and is perfect in 
every respect. The best Colleges and Schools of the country 
have these casts of Prof. Ward in their museums. 
will be sold at a bargain. It is a rare opportunity for some 


School to secure this valuable lot of casts. Prof. Ward’s |} 
Address | | 


rice for the same is $300. See his catalogue. 
OSSIL, Box 314, Boston, Mass. 


E. M. THURSTON, 
Manufacturer of Superior 
School Furniture, 
DESKS and SETTEES, 


121 Dorrance St., Providence, R. I. 


17 


REFERF NCES, 
t. B. STOCKWELL, 
Commissioner of Public Schools, Rhode Isiand. 


REV. DANIEL LEACH, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Providence. 


OBADIAH SLADE, Eso., 
Superintendent of Public Buildings, Providence. 


A. L. CALDER, 
Chairman of Building Committee of Federal Street 
School House, Provi 


R. S. ANDREWS, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Bristol, R. I. 


GEORGE T. GARDNER, Esg., 
Of Warren, R. I. 
CHOS. H. CLARKE, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Newport, R. I. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 5 


ADJUSTABLE SHELVING, 


ON BEAU 


> 


AMERICAN SHELVING CO. 
57 STATE STREET, ALBANY.NLY. 


J. W. SMITH, 


Steam-Heating and Ventilating 
ENGINEER, 


Furnishing Plans and Specifications, and will contract for 
Heating and Ventilating public and private buildings by 
steam. 

Special attention given to Heating and Ventilating School 
Houses and all buildings requiring thorough ventilation. 

J. W. S. has recently completed the heating and venti- 
lating of two of the largest and best School Houses in the 
city of Cleveland, both of which have been pronounced a 
complete success by all who have examined them. 


Refers, by permission, to the following : 
M. G. WATTERSON, Esq. 
President of Board of Education. 
A. J. RICKOFF, 
Superintendent of Education. 
WALTER BLYTHE, 
Architect, Cleveland, Ohio. 
F. 
. C. DEWA {iting Committee. 
. K. SMITH, 
Office at the 


CLEVELAND TUBE WORKS, 


17 CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


School Furniture, 


Of the most approved styles, 
constructed with special reference 
to Comfort, ealth, and 
Durability. Send for Illus- 
trated 

F ag ae 
shi rom cago, — for the 
Souk from New York or Phila. 

All work guaranteed to be of 

Address 


the best quality. 

J. L. HAMMETT, 

37 and 39 Brattle St., BOSTON, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in all Goods needed in a School- 


This set | 


GENUINE 


SILICATE 


Liquid§Black Diamond 
WALLEISLATING. 


jlicate 
Bookstate ©. 
Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 
Smooth, Very Easy to Erase, 
Remains Black. 


\ 
\} 


>3. 


“A suitable Brush, 75 cts. 


Sent by express in any quantity. Boarps or Epucation 
do well with it. 

It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and persons 
with common skill can make a — blackboard, upon any 
smooth surface, which will be free from streaks, and give a 
solid, fine stone surface. 


N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 
SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
191 Fulten, corner Church Sts., N. Y. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 
Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Joseph Gillott's, ) descriptive name 


‘TRADE Mark, 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 

91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 1 


th CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 


JUST READY. 


10 000 GOOD BOOKS at enormously reduced 
’ prices,—3o0 to 60 per cent. from Publish- 
ers’ raes. Catalogue sent free to any address. 
For first choice of these great bargains write at 
once to ESTES & LAURIAT, 301 Wash- 
ington St., opposite ‘Old South,’’? BOSTON. 


FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTOL 
40 VISITING CARDS, aud 10 varieties, 


With your name neatly printed on them all, sent post-paid to 
any ohivens by RETURN MAIL, upon receipt of 25 cts. 
Sample sheet of 60 different designs for printing sent with 
each new order. 5 .c CS NNON, 
46 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 
(State where you saw this advertisement. | 14 


AWYER DRAWING RULES, 


Scholars in Freehand Drawing in the Grammar and 
Primary Schools. Prof. Walter Smith says “ they are 

just what are wanted.”” Samples sent by mail on the receipt 
of 10 cents, by JOHN S. E. ROGERS, Gloucester, Mass. 
Samples of Reward Cards, 


T EAC H E R Helps to School Management, 


Chromo Prizes, Monthly Reports, Registers, etc., etc., to 
E. F. HOBART & CO., Educational Publishers, St. 
Louis, Mo. Jaclose stamp. 14m 


HE “REVEILLE,” 


A monthly paper, published ata NORWICH UNIVER- 

SITY. Devoted to Educational Interests, Literature, 
Wit and Humor. Best writers employed. $1.00 a year; 
on trial six months for 35 cents. Send stamp for specimen. 
Address Prof. Cuas. Dois, Northfield, Vt. 14m 


MINERALS, FOSSILS, &c. 


ATURAL HISTORY STORE, No. 18 Arch St, 
near by Office of the New England Jour. of Education. 
BREWSTER & KNOWLTON, Naturalists and Mineral- 
i ils, Bird-Skins, 


will please write for FREE 


19 COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


room after the walls are plastered and the floors laid. 


ts, and dealers in Minerals, Shel F 
Taxidermists’ ae, Obj of Natural History, etc. 
Colleges, Schools, and supplied. 4 
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NEW ENGLAND YOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Raton & Bradbury's Mathenatics 


THE MOST PRACTICAL, 
THE MOST POPULAR, 
AND THE BEST. 


FOR 


Primary, Grammar, High, and Normal 
Schools and Academies. 


Eaton’s Arithmetics 


CONTAIN 


THE MOST PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 
The most Clear and Accurate Definitions and Rules, 
Most Correct Presentation of Business Arithmetic. 


‘They are believed to present the best methods current 
among the best teachers, and those practical methods used by 
business men. Especial attention is called to the treatment 
ot Sterling Exchange, (being the new method which went 
into effect Jan. 1, 1874), Government and Municipal Bonds, 
the Premium on Gold, &c. Important So have 
been made in the Common and Grammar School Arithmetics, 
and in such a way as not te interfere with previous editions. 


Bradbury's Eaton's Algebra 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry 


Contain the Essentials without useless matter, 
And present some New and Original Features. 


The Algebra has a large number and great npn Ted ape 
ems, with full discussion and explanation of all subjects ap- 
for an elementary work. Am chapter on 
ogarithms has been added with tables to tour places. 

The Geometry centains Plane, and one book of Solid Ge- 
ometry, bl of construction, practical ques- 
tions for review and exercises for original construction. They 
enable the pupil to master the essentials of the subjects: n 
two-thirds of the usual tume. 

EATON & BRADBURY’S MATHEMATICS are 
used wholly or m part w the pubic schuois ot Boston, 
Worcester, New Haven, Lowel, Cambridge, Lynn, New 
Bedford, Norwich, Bridgeport, Bangor, Bu ord, Saco, 
Newport, Rutland, Concord, Manchester, Portsmouth, 
Dover, Nashua, Newton, Somerviile, Chelsea, Gloucester, 
Miljord, Taunton, Holyoke, Fitchburg, Adams, Palmer, 
Amberst, Middletown, Stamford Willimantic, Webster, 
Beverly, Abington. Plymouth, Watertown, Winchester, 
Weymouth, Marlboro, and a very large number of cities and 
towns throughout New England, and extensively West, be- 
sides numerous private schools academies, and colleges. 

Single copies of any of above named text-books sent for 
examination on receipt of halt price. 

Liberal terms for first introduction. Descriptive catalogue 
and circulars sent on application. is 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


6 25 and 29 Cornhill, Boston. 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
(Late Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co.) 


53 & 55 John Street, New York, 


Publishers of 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s National 


ystem of Penmanship, which for over 
twenty years has maintained supremacy in that de- 
partment. Also, 


Potter & Hammond’s Standard System 
of Penmanship, in 15 Nos. 


P. D., D. & S. Tracing Books, and 
Shorter Course, four Nos. 
Bartholomew’s Drawing. 
Patterson’s Map Drawing. 
McVicar’s Spelling Blanks, 3 Nos.: 
No. |.—Words; No. 11.—Words and Definitions; No. 
I111.—Words, Definitions, and Sentences. 
Hanaford & Payson’s Bookkeeping. 
Potter & Hammond’s si 
Hanson’s Latin Course. 
Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Campbell’s German Grammar. 
Magill’s French Series. 
Champlin’s intellectual Philosophy & 
Ethics. 
Crosby’s Greek Series: 


Grammar, Lessons, T and a new and revised cdition 
of the ANABASIS, with Notes, Lexicon, and Citations 
complete. 


“eEhe Publishers call special attention of Teachers in the 


various branches of study in the foregoing list; and partic- 
tilarly invite correspond also request the favor of Cata- 
logues and Circulars from Academies and Colleges. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00, 


53 and 55 John St., 
NEW YORK. 


New England Agency, 
32 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 
A. S. MANSON, Agent. 12 


Agents Wanted 


WANTED, 
MEN of energy, integrity, and temperate habits, who are 
willing to work—to travel and sell Nursery Products. Good 
salary, and expenses. Money advanced as required to pay 


expenses. References required. Address 
O. K. GERRISH, 


15 No. 8 Fluent Block, Portland, Me. 


Agents Wanted for a New Book t 
PRESENT CONFLICT 


Of Science with Religion ; 
Or, “ Modern Skepticism Met on its Own Ground.”’ A book 
for the times. The vital question of the day. A subject of 
the most intense and deepest interest. The final contest. 
The Bible triumphs gloriously. Address 


3 W. ZIEGLER & 518 Arch St., Philad’a. 


THE BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


From five to twenty dollars a day can be made by energetic 
and intelligent men and women in selling our new and popu- 


ular book, 
The Social Life; or, Philosophy of Society. 
Beautifully illustrated with elegent and attractive engrav- 
ings. Splendidly written, original, fresh, and sparkling. — 
Brilliant wit and genial humor. Sound practical sense and 
wise suggestions Entertaining, elevating, and highly in- 
structive. Easily sold. Wanted by everybody. d for 
terms and territory to 


The People’s Publishing Oo., 618 Arch St., Phila. 


LUCRATIVE EMPLOYMENT FOR 


[ntelligent Educated Men 


We want several educated gentlemen to introduce to the 
prominent men of the country the Hon. Nanum Cooper’s 
new book, THe History or Democracy, recognized as the 
great work of the age. This will not only pay largely, but 
will favorably introduce the party to the leading men of the 
times. None but those of gentlemanly address should at- 
tempt it. Teachers and students will find it congerial em- 


loyment. Professional men having leisure will do spendidly. 
lease investigate, by sending for particulars. 
Address AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
17 HARTFORD, CONN. 


Agents Wanted 


For our new Topographical 


MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A complete WALL ATLAS of the entire country ; un- 
equaled for all purposes of reference. Shows Counties, 
Towns, Railroads, and all details, better than any other map 
or atlas. Engraved on copper plates by the best European 
artists, and beautifully printed in colors. Mountains and 
Physical features in_new and very attractive style. Invalu- 
able for the use of Families, Business Offices, and Schools. 
Sells rapidly. Price only $15.00. Capable Agents wanted 
in every city and town. 

few experienced canvassers wanted as GENERAL 
AGENTs. . D. CASE & CO., Publishers, 

13 HARTFORD, CONN. 


Agents Wanted for 
LYMAN’S 


Historical Chart. 


This Book presents a Comp_ete Outtine History of the 
World, in a series of pein Sno Plates, bringing be- 
fore the eye the cotemporary History of all Nations in each 
century. Novel, vivid, picturesque. Fixes permanently in 
the mind the time, order and sequence of events. The grand- 
est aid to the memory ever invented. It is “ History made 
easy.” Will sell to every family in the land. For full de- 
scription and terms, address JONES BROS. & CO., 
15m too3 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 


WANTED ACENTS-Mace & Femace To canvass 


RUBBER STAMPS & LINEN MARKERS. 


CALLON OR SEND STAMP FOR CIRCULAR 


NATIONAL RUBBER STAMP CO. 


3 SCHOOL ST.BOSTON MASS. ROOMS4& 5 


“ Holden’s (new) Book on Birds,” 128 pages, 
32 Engravings of Birds, 28 of Cages, &c., filled with useful 
information, and should be in the possession of every one 
who has or ever means to have a feathered pet. It is the 
only book of the kind, and one that will prove a real blessing 
to Birds. Price 25 cents For sale by all newsdealers, or 
by mail. Address N. Y. BIRD STORE, 9 Bowdoin 
Square, Boston, Mass. 17m 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
Por Lead Pencil Use.) Size 5 by 8 Inches. 


Ooe side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s name, 
:lass No, and Date, ruled spaces tor thirty six words, and 
column for number of errors, On the opposite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition ond Dimi Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the purpose ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 


years. 
This Tablet is coated with an erasable water-proof 
i ag and can be written upon and erased thousands 
tumes. 


Sample copy mailed, (postage paid,)on receipt of the re- 
iail price, 10 cents. 
For introduction, a liberal discount will be made- 


ess, 
American Tablet M’f’g Co., 


¥UST PUBLISHED, 
A CHILD’S 


Illustrated First Book in French. 
BY PROS, JEAN GUSTAVE KEETELS. 


The aim of this book is to make the study of the French 
Language attractive and interesting to children who have no 
knowledge of the English grammar. ‘The object-lesson plan 
has been adopted, the volume being fully and handsomely 
illustrated by engravings especially prepared for the book. 


144 pages, 12mo, handsomely bound in Cloth. Price $1.00. 


A specimen copy sent to Teachers for 50 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 


20 NEW YORK. 


12 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaran- 
teed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the value ascer- 
tained by personal inspection by one of the firm. In many 
years business, have never lost a dollar. We pay the interest 
promptly semi-annually, in New York drafts. During the 
panic, when all other securities lagged, our Farm Mortgages 
were paid promptly. We get funds from the Atlantic to the 
Missouri River, and may be able to refer to parties of your 
acquaintance. Send for particulars. 

20 J. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE, Sanskrit—One copy of Rig-Vida-Sanhita, 
the Sacred Hymns of the Brahmans, together with the Com- 
mentary of Sayanacharya, edited by Dr. Max Mug tier. 
Six volumes, 4 to, cloth, Published under the patronage of 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, in Council. 
London: 1849—1874. Direct your offers to S. ZicKEL, 19 
Dey street, New York; P. O. Box 5611. 20 


PROF. WALTER SMITH’S 


System of 


INDUSTRIAL AND ARTISTIC 
DRAWING. 


This course of instruction in Drawing is in marked contrast 
to any thing theretofore published in this country. Its chief 
merits are— 

First, \t is comprehensive; that is, it treats of all the fun- 
damental elements which underlie the study. 

Second, \t is a carefully graded course; advancing accord- 
ing to the progressive growth of pupils. 

Third, It is a thoroughly practical course, and can be 
taught by regular teachers. 

This system has the endorsement of the best educators in 
the country, and has been introduced into the Public Schools 
of the following important Cities: 


BOSTON, NEW YORK CITY, 
BROOKLYN, CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS, WASHINGTON, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Fitchburg, Newburyport, Syracuse, N. Y., 
Lawrence, Worcester, Rochester, “ 
Salem, New Bedford, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Cambridge, Lynn, Columbus, O., 
Lowell, Taunton, Toledo, O., 
Somerville, Springfield, Detroit, 

Fall River, Newton, Indianapolis, 
Waltham, Mass. ; Milwaukee. 


The course of instruction comprises 


A Primary Course, 
A Grammar Course, 
A High-School Course, 
and out of these courses a complete programme can be 
arranged to meet the necessities of any particular school. 


For further particulars address 


L. PRANG & CO., 
ART & EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
18 Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books. 
Guyot’s Geographies, 
Sheldon’s ader’s, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 
They received the first Prize Medal in the Vienna Ea- 
position of 1873. 
For intormation and terms of introduction, call upon or ad- 


“““ GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 


29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


44m 25 & 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


eachers’ Exchange. 


(CaF This department is designed as a medium between 
Teachers desiring positions an rties desiring to em, 
such. Our terms for inserting = special notices pine 4 
cents for 20 words or less, and 2 cents per word for 
over twenty. Each su! sequent insertion 2 cts. per word.) 

ANTED..—A graduate of the Institute _of Technology 

desires a position to teach in some High School or 
Academy. Specialty, Mathematics ; but is willing to teach 
other branches in connection. Has some knowledge of the 
languages. Refers by permission to J. D. RuNKLE8, Presi- 
dent Institute Technology. Other references given if de- 
sired. Address ARTHUR W. SweetzeEr, Cliftondale, Mass. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE, for years an instructor in 
the Maine Female Seminary, desires partial employment 
in teaching, with a salary equivalent to $200 to $1000 and 
board. He has been regarded as possessing marked aptitude 
for philosophical and mathematical studies, and skiil in inter- 
esting pupils and leading them to the understanding of prin- 
ciples. He has special qualifications for instructing classes 
preparing to become teachers, or studying Latin and Greek. 
Testimonials ample; references trustworthy. Address Box 
19, Wilton, N. H. 20 
TRAINED KINDERGARTNER, of three years 
experience, desires a situation. Best of testimonials. 
Address J. S. Gray, Montclair, N. J. 19d 
ATURAL HISTORY.—A Teacher, who has a 
thorough practical knowledge of Zoology, would like to 
form a class of teachers or Normal students Toles the lon 
vacation. Taxidermy taught. Fee as low as possible, | 
st cover expenses. For full particulars address WALTFR 
ox1e, Randolph, Mass. igh 


XCHANGE OF POSITIONS.—The Principal of a 
first-class graded school 12 miles from New York (locality 
excellent for consumptives) desires, for personal reasons, to 
exchange positions with a Principal similarly situated near 
Boston. Salary, $2,000. Address H. W. PHILLIPS, 
Orange, N. J. Boston references exchanged. 19 


ANTED.— After vacation, by a College graduate, a 
positivn as Principal of a High * chow. e has had 
two years’ experience as principal of a high school; intends 
to devote his life to teaching, and desires a position likely to 
be permanent. Best references given relative to character, 
faculty for teaching, and government: as he will visit in 
rson. Terms, $1,000 for first year. Address REV. B., 
ox 82, Methuen, Mass. 17 


ANTED.—The undersigned, a College graduate of ten 

ears’ standing, desires a position as Instructor of Botany 

or Natural History in a seminary, academy, or school. He 

has a working library, fine microscope, and illustrative collec- 

tion. For information apply te W. W. BAILEY, B. P., 
Providence, R. L. 2 


ANTED.-—-A gentleman now holding the position as 

Professor of Modern Languages in a higher institution, 
where he daily instructs about on eanieed and fifty students 
of both sexes, would resign his ition if he could finda 
similar one in some other large College or University. Appli- 
cant has been educated at a German University: has had 
over twenty years experience in teaching, and is able to lec 
ture on many educational subjects. Address A. B. C. D., 
care of Dr. Eugene Kingman, 342 Broad St., Providence, R.1. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


RTISTS’ MATERIALS AND STATIONERY. 
A. A. WALKER & CO.,, 
No. 354 IMPORTERS, Next North 
Washington St. BOSTON. Globe Theatre. 
All materials for Oi], Water Color, and Pastel Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower making. English, French, and Amer- 
ican Note Papers, Envelopes, &c. All orders, by mail or 
express, promptly attendedto. Send for Catalogue. 15 22 


TEACHERS will be interested in 

WAX WORK the important improvements mace 

e in this branch of art by tre unaer- 

signed, who is the sole manutacturer 

of the CELEBRATED RUBBER WAX, which 

will be fund the finest article ever presented to the public. 

Decalcomanie, Diaphanie, etc. etc. L. R. SPRINGER, 
351 Washington Street, Boston. 16 22 


THE CRITICAL SPELLER : 


A New Collection of Test-Words for SEN1IoR, Junior, and 
Review Classes in Schools and for Examination Exer- 
cises, &c. The words in this book are ARRANGED 
especially adapted to meet the wants mateur Spellers, 
and for SPELLING MATCHES. 
“* The best book out for spelling-matches.” 
—Ep. N. Jour. or Epucation. 
Price by mail, 25 cents per copy. 
TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, 
758 Broadway, New York. 


Trees, Shrubs, Plants, 


BULBS, SEEDS, FERTILIZERS 
TOOLS, RUSTIC AND WIRE WORK, 
FLOWER POTS, VASES, TRELLISES, 
FERNERIES, FLORISTS’ 
GARDEN FURNITURE, and Decorations, 
IN VARIETY. 
A choice stock of Foreign and Domestic Nursery and 
Greenhouse productions. For sale by 
BENJ. T. WELLS, 


iS Hawley Sireet (formerly No. 3), 
14 BOSTON, MASS. 


New England Journal Binders. 


We have procured for those desiring to pre- 
serve files of our JouRNAL two styles of very 
neat Binders, which will hold the numbers of the 
whole year. These will be found very conve- 
nient and valuable. 


PRICES. 
In full cloth, stamped with name of anaes 
1.25 


In cloth and paper sides, 
Postage on each 30 cts., which should be re 
mitted with the order. Address 


NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
Boston, Mass. 


n 


